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This new Handbook tells you—the line manager—what 
you need to know about training in business and industry. 

Whether or not your company has a separate training de- 
partment, the responsibility for training and the decisions 
affecting the program are basically yours. Here is the book 
you need to identify your training requirements, select and 
plan the kinds of sessions YOUR people need, and run a suc- 
cessful training program. 

The Handbook covers—concisely and without jargon—the 
whole training process. It tells you—step by step—how to 
conduct both ‘‘man-to-man” and group sessions, conferences, 
case study groups, buzz sessions; how to use role playing, 
decision simulation, ‘‘in-basket” techniques, and many oth- 
ers. Both authors are skilled specialists in industrial training. 
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The Myth of the Organization Chart 


A CHART, as such, is an excellent thing. Whatever clar- 
ifies thinking and brings a problem into sharp focus is a 
desirable medium of administration, but it is the beginning 
of the problem and not the solution. Decisions still have to 
be taken by an exercise of the will; the chart itself will not 
get things done... . 

Jobs have no vitality of their own. They are parasites. 
They attach themselves to people and cling tenaciously to 
particular individuals, no matter what we may do. Take the 
man away, and the job will never be quite the same again. 
A relationship which functions smoothly under a particular 
chart and one set of job descriptions, so long as the original 
incumbents remain, will begin to show stress when promo- 
tion, death, resignation, or retirement intervene. No two 
individuals will ever bring successively to one job the same 
complex of strengths and weaknesses, and when a new team- 
mate arrives, some compensating adjustments must be made 
by those around him. No chart can ever do this for them. 

The wise management man, therefore, will follow the 
golden mean in using the new techniques, mastering them 
but never letting them master him. He will add them to his 
kit of working tools but will keep them in their place. 


—CLARENCE B. RANDALL, The Folklore of Management. 
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How Company Presidents 

Feel About Organized Labor 

IN THE THREE decades that have passed 
since the Wagner Act became law, a radi- 
cal change has taken place in the attitude 
of American business leaders toward la- 
bor unions, says Dun’s Review and Mod- 
ern Industry in its report on the findings 
of a recent survey of the presidents of 
some 300 of the nation’s largest corpora- 
tions.* 

More than two-thirds of these top ex- 
ecutives—all members of the DR&MI 
Presidents’ Panel—agreed that union- 
management strife was by no means in- 
evitable; and nearly one-half expressed 
the view that basically both management 
and labor have the same interests—the 
continued growth of the U.S. economy. 
All in all, their responses effectively re- 
butted the still fairly prevalent notion 
that conflict is inherent in the union- 
management relationship.** 


Admittedly, top management has not 


always manifested such kindly feelings 


*“A New Look at Labor,” Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry, September, 1961, pp. 26-28. 

** For a more thoroughgoing analysis of this 
lem, see R. R. Blake and J. S. Mouton, ‘ 
Management Relations: From Conflict to 
laboration,” pp. 38-51 of this issue. 
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toward organized labor. What has caused 
the change? In part, the report suggests, 
it may simply be a reflection of the mel- 
lowing effects of time. But a more com- 
pelling reason appears to be the apprehen- 
sion of many of the panelists that if man- 
agement and labor cannot find ways to 
resolve their differences without recourse 
to prolonged and crippling strikes, the 
federal government will intervene with a 
heavier hand in the settlement of labor 
disputes. 

Further government intervention was 
clearly a distasteful prospect to most of 
the respondents—though few went so far 
as the president of one New England 
manufacturing company, who bluntly 
wrote, “Washington ought to get out of 
the picture entirely and for good.” The 
more prevailing view was that the gov- 
ernment should be granted at least a lim- 
ited role in bringing management and 
labor together. 

And in overcoming what they regard- 
ed as the greatest obstacle to union-man- 
agement cooperation—the enormous size 
and power of the nation’s largest unions 
—the respondents looked frankly to 
Washington for help. Most of them said 





they would like to see Congress amend 
the antitrust laws to cover unions—not 
with the aim of destroying them but 
simply, in the words of one board chair- 
man, to “even up the game” and make 
sure that management and labor “play by 
the same rules.” 


Life in the 
Paperwork Factory 


For sOME TIME PAST, the suspicion has 
been growing that the long-run effects of 
automation on the workforce are not go- 
ing to be nearly so beneficial as was once 
optimistically assumed. A fairly resound- 
ing blow at the idea that automation 
would eventually result in a general up- 
grading of skills was, in fact, struck 
about three years ago by Professor James 
R. Bright, of Harvard. Beyond a cer- 
tain stage of mechanization, Professor 
Bright’s studies showed, the need for 
skill, intelligence, and education de- 
creased. Many key production jobs that 
now require long experjence and train- 
ing, he concluded, will in the future be 
reduced to easily learned, machine-tend- 
ing operations.* 

Now Mrs. Ida Russakoff Hoos has pro- 
duced some equally sobering evidence 
that office automation offers little prom- 
ise of bettering the lot of the vast ma- 
jority of white-collar workers.** On the 
basis of a three-year field study, in the 
course of which she conducted hundreds 
of interviews in a wide cross-section of 
business firms and government installa- 
tions, Mrs. Hoos concludes that “both in 
terms of job openings and opportunities 


+: R. Bright, Automation and Management. Har- 
vard University Press, Boston, 1958. 


**I. R. Hoos, Automation in he ce Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 196 
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for advancement, it would be well to 
scan critically any generalizations about 
the brave new world of office automa- 

on.” And while conceding that office 
automation has opened up new kinds of 
jobs, she notes that many of these are 
just as routine and repetitious as the ones 
that have been eliminated. (Of one par- 
ticular job, an executive remarked, “The 
only gal who will stick with this work 
has to have a husband with two broken 
legs and five hungry kids—no one else 
could stand it.”) 

In some significant respects, EDP is 
having precisely the opposite effect that 
has been observed of factory automation, 
Mrs. Hoos also points out. In the auto- 
mated factory, the integration of func- 
tions has tended to make jobs more in- 
teresting; but in the office, automation has 
brought about the splintering of job con- 
tent into minute, highly repetitive units 
that lend themselves to objective count. 
Thus precise record keeping on job per- 
formance and constant pressure for pro- 
duction are becoming features of the 
modern office while, in the automated 
plant, piece rates and incentive pay are 
proving unrealistic bases for compensat- 
ing the new race of machine tenders. 

Other factory-like tendencies noted by 
Mrs. Hoos are the growing use of shift 
work and the noise, not only of key- 
punch and tabulating machines, but of 
the EDP installation itself. In many cases, 
office machine operators are required to 
punch a time clock and, owing to the 
need for speed and accuracy, are not al- 
lowed to talk while working. To all in- 
tents and purposes, says Mrs. Hoos, there 
are now few distinguishing marks be- 
tween the employee in the electronic of- 
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fice and the operative in light manufac- 
turing—except that the factory may well 
be located in a landscaped suburb, while 
the data-processing center is more likely 
to be found in a run-down part of the 
city. 

For these and a number of other prob- 
lems of life in the paperwork factory, 
Mrs. Hoos offers no pat remedies. Her 
pioneering study deserves the careful at- 
tention, however, of all who are con- 
cerned with the broader implications of 
the sweeping changes now taking place 
in the climate of office work. 


Why Good ideas Go Wrong 


TxoucH miiative would probably rank 
high on any company’s list of desirable 
managerial attributes, it is a matter of 
common experience that the people who 
perceive the need for, or possibility of, 
innovation are seldom endowed with the 
capacity to put their ideas into effect. The 
man of thought and the man of action 
are rarely one and the same. Both ob- 
viously are needed if a new project is to 
be successfully implemented—which is 
another way of saying that, in most com- 
panies, initiative defined as a process that 
leads ultimately to change is essentially a 
corporate rather than an individual phe- 
nomenon. 

Just what conditions favor or hinder 
the exercise of management initiative in 
this sense was recently the subject of an 
interesting study by M. J. Kirton and 
other members of the staff of the Acton 
Society Trust.* The study encompassed 
four medium-sized companies, all out- 
standingly successful in their respective 


* Management Initiative. The Acton Society 
Trust, 39 Welbeck St., London, W. 1, Eng., 1961. 
$1.00. 
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fields. From each company the research- 
ers obtained a detailed history of the or- 
ganization since the end of World War 
II, from which they were able to select 
for further analysis examples of major in- 
novations that had either succeeded or 
failed within the past five years. 

The researchers began with the premise 
that the process of initiative can be broken 
down into seven phases: (1) Perception 
of the problem; (2) analysis of the prob- 
lem; (3) analysis of the solution; (4) 
agreemeni to change; (5) acceptance of 
change; (6) delegation; and (7) imple- 
mentation. Accordingly, the examples of 
initiative selected for detailed study were 
analyzed under these heads. 

This analysis showed that while failure 
to carry through one particular phase 
efficiently was not necessarily fatal to the 
success of the project, it invariably caused 
difficulties that could have been avoided. 
Thus in one company, an attempt to in- 
troduce a management training program 
was held up for nearly ten years simply 
because the problem was not properly 
analyzed at the outset. In another, though 
the problem—underutilization of the 
company’s sales force—was perceived ac- 
curately enough, the solution—to add a 
new product to the company’s existing 
line—was adopted without sufficient mar- 
ket research and, not surprisingly, the 
venture proved a complete failure. In yet 
a third instance, a long-drawn-out strug- 
gle between the sales and engineering de- 
partments over the introduction of a new 
type of instrument was not resolved until 
another company put one out. Belatedly, 
the engineers accepted the fact that there 
was a market for the instrument and 
rushed out a model whose initial break- 





down rate was nearly disastrous. The best 
part of a year went by before a reasonably 
reliable unit was produced. 

Why did these and other good ideas 
falter or fall by the wayside? In each of 
the companies studied, it was noted that 
there was a tendency for one particular 
phase to be carried through less efficient- 
ly than the others—a fact which led the 
researchers to conclude that a company’s 
particular organization structure and way 
of getting things done predispose it to 
go on making the same mistakes in the 
process of translating its ideas into ac- 
tion. 

Accordingly, they suggest, the company 
concerned about the difficulty of getting 
its ideas off the ground might well begin 
by scrutinizing its past record of change 
with a view to pinpointing just where 
its weakest link lies. A number of useful 
clues that should aid an analysis of this 
kind are forthcoming from the detailed 
case histories included in this interesting 
report. 


USES Offers Nationwide 
Professional Placement Program 
CoMPANIES THAT ARE competing in the 
tight market for professional employees 
may find it well worth their while to en- 
list the aid of the Professional Office Net- 
work recently set up by the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. Special offices handling 
only professional, technical, and man- 
agerial personnel are now available in 
more than 100 cities, the USES an- 
nounces. 

Under the professional placement pro- 
gram, each of the 1,800 local employment 
offices of the USES notifies its respective 
state headquarters of any job order that 
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cannot be filled locally and for which the 
employer has requested out-of-area re- 
cruitment. This information is summa- 
rized nationally and sent directly to all 
offices in the Professional Office Net- 
work. Thus, each office in the network 
has on file at all times a nationwide listing 
of openings for professional and manager- 
ial people. 

If an applicant calling at any office of 
the Professional Office Network is inter- 
ested in, and appears to be qualified for, 
an opening in the nationwide listing, the 
employer concerned is notified immedi- 
ately. If all that is needed for the time 
being is a copy of the applicant’s résumé, 
the notification will probably be sent air 
mail. In more urgent cases, the profes- 
sional placement office will phone or wire 
the company in question. 

Companies should not expect miracles 
from the Professional Office Network, 
the USES warns. An employer who has 
been trying for months to recruit, say, a 
space scientist, an actuary, or a special- 
ized laboratory technician, would be fool- 
ish to hand over the problem to the USES 
and then sit back. The Professional Office 
Network can, it is believed, serve as an 
additional arrow in the company’s re- 
cruiting quiver, but it should not be re- 
garded as the sole weapon of attack. 

The offices in the Professional Office 
Network are usually listed in local tele- 
phone directories under some such title 
as “Professional Placement Center” un- 
der the general heading of the State Em- 
ployment Service. Companies located in 
communities where there is no profes- 
sional placement office can obtain the ad- 
dress of the nearest one by writing their 
State Employment Service headquarters. 





What Kind of 


Training for Tomorrow ? 


BERNARD J. BIENVENU 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 


HAVE often reflected,” Niccolo 

Machiavelli once wrote, “that the 
causes of the successes or failures of 
men depend upon their manner of 
suiting their conduct to the times.” 

Though the particular kinds of 
conduct Machiavelli advocated as 
being suitable to his times are hardly 
to be recommended here, the point 
he was making is just as applicable 
to the individual man today as it was 
in the sixteenth century. It is equally 
applicable to the successes and fail- 
ures of organizations, both public 
and private. 

To put the matter more simply, if 
an organization is to survive, it can 
do so only by orienting itself to 
changing circumstances. The signifi- 
8 


cance of this statement need scarcely 
be pointed out, for it is generally 
agreed that the main objective of any 
organization should be to insure its 
own continuity and to insure it in an 
increasingly effective manner. 

To survive over a long period of 
time, an organization must return 
more to society, in the form of mate- 
rial accomplishment and human bet- 
terment, than society pays in human 
and material costs to perpetuate it. 
It must, therefore, adjust itself to 
changes in society’s needs and wants. 
A business organization, for exam- 
ple, cannot endure unless it con- 
stantly orients itself to the demands 
of society so as to furnish the type 
of product or service that society 
needs, at the price society is willing 
to pay, and in the quantity and qual- 
ity society desires. Moreover, society 
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insists upon receiving more from the 
product or service than the organiza- 
tion spends in human and material 
costs to produce it. 

This basic principle applies not 
only to organizations of all kinds but 
to the various groups or activi- 
ties within them and thus to the 
particular activity that is the subject 
of this article—training and develop- 
ment. To insure its own continuity, 
the training function must see to it 
that the returns it provides to the 
organization are greater than the 
costs incurred in its operation. The 
people in charge of training must be 
able to suit their own conduct to the 
times if they are to go on teaching 
others to do so. 

What, then, are “the times”? The 
last 20 years have seen more changes 
than any comparable period in his- 


tory. Scientific breakthroughs stimu- 
lated by World War II and the con- 
tinuing fight for survival have 
brought forth more new products, 
new methods, and new ideas than 
had ever been thought possible. 
Products manufactured five or ten 
years ago have either been replaced 
by new and different products or 
been so radically changed that the 
current versions scarcely bear any 
similarity to the originals. Principles 
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Louisiana State Department of Commerce 
and Industry. 
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recently held to be beyond dispute 
have given way to new principles, 
which will undoubtedly be discarded 
in their turn. The procedures and 
methods that were the last word in 
efficiency only a year ago are already 
outmoded. Tried-and-tested policies 
once thought everlasting have be- 
come part of history. Organizational 
growth, the development of rapid 
ways to process information, and ad- 
vances in our understanding of hu- 
man behavior have wrought drastic 
changes in managerial methods and 
organizational concepts. The intro- 
duction of new industrial processes 
has radically altered long-standing 
skill requirements, making the physi- 
cal realm subordinate to the intellec- 
tual. 

In view of the scope and rapidity 
of all these changes, it seems clear 
that a critical re-examination of the 
training function is badly needed. 
Have the assumptions and methods 
of industrial training kept pace with 
industry itself? Are they, in other 
words, suitable to the times? 


Some Outworn Assumptions 
Among the prevailing training as- 
sumptions one of the most basic— 
an assumption that is in fact basic to 
education in general—is that all peo- 
ple profit equally from training. This 
may have been true once, but there 
is much to indicate that in industry, 
at all events, it is true no longer. 
Because of the rapidity of change 
itself and the increased importance 
of mental skill at the expense of man- 
ual strength and dexterity, most in- 
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dustries are finding that they now 
need, and are likely to go on need- 
ing, a much higher caliber of work 
and supervision than in the past. 
For this reason, there can be but lit- 
tle profit in training employees of 
low caliber. It may be true that ev- 
ery employee can derive some bene- 
fit from training, but the effort and 
costs involved in training an entire 
workforce will undoubtedly exceed 
the results obtained—a violation of 
the basic principle of survival. 

Moreover, a program of universal 
training can prove downright harm- 
ful, for it is likely to create dissatis- 
faction and cause serious problems if 
the impression is conveyed, inten- 
tionally or not, that training will re- 
sult in promotion. In organizations 
where training really is synonymous 
with promotion, the training must 
be performed on a very selective ba- 
sis or the organization structure will 
be seriously impaired. 

Another basic assumption in need 
of re-examination is that all train- 
ing is good, that training can ipso 
facto cure all the problems of the 
organization. This assumption is of 
course related to one of the prevail- 
ing dogmas of Western society— 
that education can solve all prob- 
lems and cure all ills. Both assump- 
tion and dogma derive from the 
premise that all problems are the re- 
sult of the lack of adequate formal 
education. 

But this is fallacy, for there are 
many situations that training cannot 
remedy. It cannot counteract unwise 
promotions or ineffective methods, 





nor can it replace intelligent super- 
vision, favorable environmental con- 
ditions, individual willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility, and the like. Fur- 
thermore, when training is seen as a 
panacea, executives and supervisory 
personnel can easily cover up their 
own inadequacies by ascribing all 
their problems to deficiencies in their 
subordinates’ training. 

Blind faith in training often re- 
sults, too, in the establishment of 
training divisions vested with the 
authority for developing people at 
the lower levels of the organization. 
This in turn often leads supervisors 
to conclude that training is no long- 
er part of their responsibility. Such 
abdication, frequent though it is, is 
really very much like trying to dele- 
gate the authority for handling all 
human problems to the personnel de- 
partment—something that would be 
regarded as preposterous by line 
managers and jcrsonnel men alike. 
Training an’ de ci; ment, like hu- 
man problers:, es.‘ 3 be completely 
delegated to a particular department, 
for they are by their very nature the 
responsibility of all supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

Even when this principle is recog- 
nized by top management, there is 
a good chance that the mere estab- 
lishment of a training department 
will prove self-defeating, for line 
people often seize upon it as a 
chance to evade their own responsi- 
bility. The training director, be- 
sieged by requests to handle line 
problems and make and implement 
line decisions, had best tread very 
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carefully lest he find that instead of 
developing supervisors and employ- 
ees he is being developed by them. 


The Bandwagon Assumption 

The final assumption in need of 
critical review displays its fallacious- 
ness as soon as it is made explicit, 
though it is probably responsible for 
most of the training programs now 
in existence. This is the assumption 
that since nearly everybody is run- 
ning such programs they must be 
worth while. It should go without 
saying that the value of training 
ought to be judged not by its popular- 
ity but by its results and by the 
needs of the individual company. 

In fact, a training program can be 
successful only if it is based on care- 
ful evaluation of the company’s situ- 
ation and its problems. In the final 
analysis, the program’s success does 
not depend on feeling or fad; it de- 
pends, rather, on knowledge of what 
should be taught, why it should be 
taught, and to whom and in what 
way it should be taught. 

The answers to these questions are 
determined by the internal condi- 
tions of the organization and, to an 
even greater extent, by the external 
conditions that affect its continuity. 
Clearly, then, the objectives of the 
program must derive from the total 
organizational picture and must be 
in tune with the most general objec- 
tives of the organization. In addi- 
tion, they must take account of the 
temper of the times and the organi- 
zation’s environment, for only in this 
wav can training and development 
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be truly productive, solving the 
problems of the future along with 
those of the present. 


Training in What? 


Training programs themselves, as 
has already been noted, are as badly 
in need of re-examination as are the 
assumptions that underlie them. In 
terms of subject matter, they fall into 
four major categories—training in 
company policies and programs, 
training in particular skills, training 
in economics, and training in hu- 
man relations—each of which should 
be considered on its own. 

Training in company policies or 
programs, the first kind, is really in- 
doctrination or orientation rather 
than training and thus has very little 
to do with development and nothing 
to do with training for the future. 
Though programs of this kind fill an 
important need, they should not be 
thought of as giving any substantial 
aid to the development of the indi- 
vidual or enhancing his ability to 
contribute to the organization. In 
fact, they can be harmful to both 
parties if they try to “brainwash” the 
employees into conforming to the 
mode of existence that the organiza- 
tion thinks desirable. 

When they are successful at this, 
the organization becomes a church 
or a religion, an object of blind love 
and absolute faith. Needless to say, 
the atmosphere thus created makes it 
very difficult for people to recognize 
the organization’s faults or to per- 
ceive the need for change. Even if 
inadequacies are recognized, they 
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are unlikely to be pointed out, for in 
the eyes of the “church” to be vocal 
about such things is to indicate a 
lack of love and a failure to appre- 
hend the greatness of the organiza- 
tion; it is to be disloyal and there- 
fore undeserving of consideration or 
advancement. 

Thus when such “brainwashing” is 
carried on intensively, the mainte- 
nance of the status quo becomes more 
important than flexibility, and smug- 
ness and complacency replace humil- 
ity and dynamism. The training does 
nothing to help the organization ad- 
just to changing times; indeed, it is 
training for self-abolition. 

The second major type of train- 
ing—training in particular skills to 
be used on the job—is, like the first, 
indoctrination for a specific purpose 
rather than development. In essence, 
it is training for today rather than 
for tomorrow. This is not to say that 
such training is not advisable; actu- 
ally, it is probably essential in most 
situations. But its aim is narrow: to 
guarantee a certain minimal contri- 
bution to the organization; and it 
does very little to help the worker 
contribute any more than the mini- 
mum. Moreover, if it lays too much 
stress on particular ways of per- 
forming the tasks in question, it will 
act to block the imagination and de- 
velop a resistance to change. 

Training in economics, another 
popular type of formal program, can- 
not be considered a necessary activ- 
ity like technical training and is 
unlikely to yield returns greater than 
the efforts and expenses it entails. 





As commonly practiced, it is nothing 
but a propaganda tool, for most pro- 
grams explain our economic system 
solely from the standpoint of the 
employer. This kind of presenta- 
tion is generally regarded as deceit- 
ful by the employees, and thus, far 
from creating understanding and co- 
operation, serves only to create dis- 
trust. Indeed, it is rather naive in the 
first place to think that a program in 
economic education can shift the 
loyalty of employees from their own 
group to the employer, for it is well 
known that pressures to remain loyal 
to one’s own group usually prevail 
even over the individual’s better 
judgment. 


The Boom in 
Human Relations Training 


The fourth type of training men- 
tioned earlier, training in human re- 
lations, has been the great fad in 
American business and, in fact, in all 


organizations, since the end of 
World War II. Though it is com- 
monly regarded as the solution to 
all organizational problems, writings 
and pronouncements on the subject 
exhibit nothing even approaching a 
consensus about its purposes or ob- 
jectives. 

For some, its objective is to foster 
individual and group happiness. For 
others, it is to enable the individual 
to adjust to his environment. And 
for still others, it is to win accept- 
ance for the great doctrine of “bring- 
ing everybody along.” Rarely does 
one find the purpose of this training 
expressed in terms of productivity 
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and individual contributions to the 
organization. 

Even when top management does 
recognize these as the major objec- 
tives of human relations training, the 
training programs actually carried 
out at the lower levels may work to- 
ward entirely different goals, for the 
conduct of these programs is very 
often given over to people whose nat- 
ural inclination or educational back- 
ground makes it hard for them to rec- 
ognize the realities of organizational 
survival. As a result, a good many 
human relations training programs 
revolve around the assumption that 
the organization exists to serve the 
purposes of its workforce rather than 
vice versa. Given certain other con- 
ditions, management may well find 
itself being managed by its employ- 
ees. 

This is by no means the only haz- 
ard presented by human relations 
training programs. By making the 
employees conscious of frustrations 
that they never thought about be- 
fore, the training may lead them to 
engage in constant bickering. It may 
encourage individuals to manipulate 
for their own purposes rather than 
for those of the organization. It may 
bring the workforce around to the 
belief, often advocated by human re- 
lations practitioners, that everybody 
ought to be given uniform treatment 
regardless of ability. 

This is perhaps the greatest dan- 
ger of all. If this principle takes hold, 
the organization’s future will un- 
doubtedly be bleak and may be brief 
as well, for uniform treatment breeds 
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conformity and uniform mediocrity, 
both of which are inimical to the 
flexibility and adaptability upon 
which survival depends. 

In sum, then, the four most com- 
mon kinds of training do little to 
insure organizational survival in 
an age of constant and pervasive 
change. At their best, they are useful 
for the here and now. At their worst, 
they develop attitudes and habits 
that preclude internal change and 
growth. 


The New Training 


If this is so, then what should 
training consist of? It is obviously 
not enough merely to say that train- 
ing should be concerned with devel- 
oping flexibility and adaptability 
rather than with explaining the com- 
pany’s absence policy or extolling the 
: importance of good communications. 
A brief examination of the broader 
educational context in which indus- 
trial training now operates should, 
however, provide some further guide- 
lines. 

This context is nothing less than 
American society as a whole. To- 
day, more than half the people in 
our nation’s labor force, including 
those engaged in agriculture, hold 
high-school diplomas, and the tech- 
nical workforce is growing three 
times as fast as the total population. 
Because we have become an “edu- 
cated society” and are constantly be- 
coming still better educated, the kind 
of training that sufficed in the past 
is no longer adequate to our needs; 
for the same reason, the adoption of 
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new training methods should present 
less difficulty than it has ever done 
before. As Peter Drucker has pointed 
out: 


. » » tomorrow, if not today, more and 

more of the people in the normal tradi- 
tional organization, in the day-to-day 
operations of a business, are going to be 
people with very high education . . 
people who do everyday “line” work 
rather than special “long hair” work 
and yet who are different in their back- 
ground, their expectations, and the way 
they work from the people who did these 
line jobs yesterday. .. . 
Their work is not physical; it is work 
of the mind. The only way to increase 
their productivity is to increase the out- 
put and the effectiveness of the mind. 
This can be accomplished only if we 
succeed both in making each of these 
men more productive in his own right 
and then in making this contribution 
more effective throughout the entire 
company.* 

The change of which Mr. Drucker 
speaks imposes a significant new re- 
sponsibility upon the training func- 
tion, for increasing the output and 
effectiveness of the mind is, of 
course, largely a matter of training. 
More important still, it is a matter 
of a special kind of training—the 
development of conceptual skill, im- 
agination, and judgment. These three 
qualities must take their place along- 
side the two already mentioned, flex- 
ibility and adaptability, as the chief 
concerns of training for tomorrow. 

Admittedly, it is hard to say at 
this point just how these aims can 
be realized. The principles of train- 
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ing outlined here are still in their 
infancy, so that detailed suggestions 
for implementing them cannot yet be 
advanced. Some general guidance 
may, however, prove useful. 

To begin with, industry could 
learn a great deal from the way in 
which educators are responding to 
the changes taking place in society 
and in their own fields. Dean Stan- 
ley F. Teele, of the Harvard Business 
School, reports that at a conference 
in which he participated along with 
educators from schools of medicine, 
law, engineering, and other profes- 
sions the following consensus was 
reached: 

There is now so much to know about 

medicine or law or engineering, that we 

cannot possibly teach a man to be a doc- 
tor, lawyer, or engineer in the years that 
we have to work with him. From now on 
what we must do instead is to teach him 
to think like a doctor, a lawyer, or an 
engineer and rely on him to learn as he 
goes along.’ 
In line with this thinking, MIT is 
now beginning to teach engineering 
as a concept rather than as a skill. 
It hopes thus to enable its engineer- 
ing graduates to move along with 
the times. 

If business organizations are to 
preserve their continuity, they too 
must institute this new kind of train- 
ing. It must be used at the lowest 
levels as well as at the highest, for 
the organization as a whole cannot 
move forward unless all levels are 
oriented to the future. The foreman 
must be taught to think as a fore- 
*5. F. Teele, “Your Job and Mine—What Change 

Them. 


Is Doing to »” Harvard Business School 
Bulletin, August, 1960, p. 13. 
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man and to view his job in the widest 
possible perspective. The worker 
must be made to think of his job in 
relation to the larger task of which 
it is a part. 

Instead of being taught a skill 
that will soon become outmoded, the 
worker should be given an intensive 
theoretical grounding (by lecture 
and demonstration, for example) in 
the basis and purposes of the larger 
task and should also be acquainted 
with its various phases. Through a 
rotation system he might even be 
given a chance to work at each of 
these phases and thus broaden his 
understanding of his work and of its 
relation to the total production proc- 
ess. 

This training will enable the 
worker to think about his job in 
terms of general concepts and will 
increase his mental flexibility. By 
freeing him from the narrow tradi- 
tional view of his work, it will also 
enable him to see the need for 
change, to grasp mew processes 
quickly, to retrain himself when nec- 
essary, and to develop creativity, 
judgment, and imagination. What is 
being recommended here is a liberal 
training, which should yield all the 
benefits traditionally associated with 
a liberal education. 


Training in What’s Yet to Come 


In an age of continuous change, 
training inevitably becomes, as edu- 
cation has always been, a continuous 
and organized process. In essence, 
training has now become education. 
There is no reason, therefore, why 
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part of the worker’s time should not 
be devoted to directed reading and 
study. Lectures and demonstrations 
acquainting him with changes in his 
work and in the industry should be 
conducted on a continuous basis. 
This training should deal with 
changes anticipated for the future as 
well as with those currently taking 
place, for it is of utmost importance 
that the worker’s thinking be orient- 
ed toward long-term future develop- 
ments. Such an orientation will 
counteract the natural tendency to- 
ward complacency and narrowness 
and will also help to foster mental 
flexibility and creativity, traits that 
depend in part on the ability to fore- 
see the future. 

All this emphasis upon enhanc- 
ing creativity at the bottom level may 
perhaps need some defense or, at the 
least, explanation, for it is often as- 
sumed that these qualities are neces- 
sary only at the higher echelons. 
What must be remembered is that 
the great bulk of any organization is 
at the bottom level, so that in the 
final analysis it is this level that is 
most immediately involved in the 
production of goods and services. 
Thus it is this level that is best ac- 
quainted with the production process 
and is consequently in the best posi- 
tion to recognize ways in which pro- 
ductivity might be increased. When, 
by training or environment, this 
group’s thinking is limited to the im- 
mediate task, then the organization 
and, in fact, the entire nation are de- 
prived of their most fertile source of 
new ideas. 
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Neither the upward trend in the 
educational level of the workforce 
nor the kinds of training advocated 
in this article will produce signifi- 
cant results if the worker is so close- 
ly supervised and his work made so 
inflexible that he has no opportunity 
to exercise imagination and flexibil- 
ity. Indeed, the best way of develop- 
ing these qualities is to force their 
use and to create an environment 
that encourages this and accepts the 
consequences. Workers should there- 
fore be given as much responsibility 
as possible, and a policy of self-su- 
pervision should be followed. 


Self-Supervision for Flexibility 


This will of course necessitate 
some additional training at the su- 
pervisory level, which will find that 
the new policy demands major ad- 
justments in its traditional operating 
methods. Whereas, for example, the 
supervisor has traditionally encour- 
aged his workers to bring their prob- 
lems to him, he must now encour- 
age them to work out the solutions 
themselves; instead of forcing them 
to follow a specific plan of work, he 
must allow them to develop their 
own. 

The intellectual vacuum in which 
many workers are placed has tended 
to dull their ability to contribute 
to the organization. Self-supervision 
should help to replace this vacuum 
with a rich and stimulating atmos- 
phere and should thus help the 
workers to make their maximum con- 
tribution. 

The importance of developing an 





environment that accepts, and in fact 
demands, change should not be un- 
derestimated. It is well known that 
the educational productiveness of 
higher educational institutions is in 
large part the result of their recep- 
tive environment and their reliance 
on self-supervision. With industrial 
work becoming increasingly mental 
in character, industrial organizations 
will need a type of environment and 
supervision much like those of edu- 
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high performance . . . takes place 
in a framework of expectation. If it is 
expected it will often occur. If there 
are no expectations, there will be 
very little high performance.” * All 
phases of training should therefore 
include efforts to develop an atti- 
tude of expectation. Creativity, men- 
tal flexibility, judgment, and imagi- 
nation are more likely to be part 
of the worker’s standard operating 
equipment if they are expected to be 


cational institutions. 

Finally, it should be noted that, as 
John W. Gardner has said, “More 
and more we are coming to see that 


than if they are viewed as something 
above and beyond the call of duty. 


8J. W. Gardner, Excellence. 


Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1961, p. 101. 


Executive Level and Heart Disease 


Contrary to popular opinion, there’s now a growing volume of evidence that 
executives are less prone to coronary disease than lower-level employees. With 
the aim of finding out why, Drs. Sidney Pell and C. A. D’Alonzo recently 
examined nearly 1,600 Du Pont employees to determine whether four of the 
characteristics most often associated with heart disease—hypertension, overweight, 
excessive serum cholesterol, and excessive cigarette smoking—are least common 
at the job level with the lowest incidence of coronary trouble. 

The subjects, all of whom were salaried, white-collar male employees from 
40 through 64 years old, were divided into three groups: top-level executives, 
lower-level executives, and nonexecutives. 

As reported in the Journal of Occupational Medicine, the study found no 
significant differences among these groups with regard to the first three charac- 
teristics—though the executives showed a slightly higher mean cholesterol level 
than did the nonexecutives. Smoking patterns, too, were essentially the same at 
all levels, with no significant differences in the types of tobacco smoked or in the 
proportion of smokers to nonsmokers. People who smoked two or more packs of 
cigarettes a day, however, were far more common among lower-level executives 
than among top executives or nonexecutives. In addition, half the top executives 
who had regularly smoked cigarettes at some point in their lives had given up 
cigarette smoking; in the other two groups, less than a third of those with a 
history of cigarette smoking had done so. 

These differences in smoking habits are not significant enough, the researchers 
point out, to explain the relatively low incidence of coronary disease among ex- 
ecutives. Just why the executive heart should be so sound is still an unsolved 
puzzle. 





In view of the fact that salary increases are rarely 
given for “merit” alone, how can the company de- 
termine—and make plain to employees—what portion 
of the increase represents a reward for superior per- 


formance? 


What Is a Merit Increase ? 


KENNETH E. FOSTER 


System Development Corporation 
Santa Monica, California 


i IS AXIOMATIC to progressive sal- 

ary administration that individ- 
ual salary increases should be grant- 
ed on a merit basis. Salary increases, 
in other words, ought to come neither 
automatically nor on the basis of 
some personalized formula but, rath- 
er, in recognition of individual work 
performance. In this connection, we 
are currently hearing a good deal 
about “total merit” concepts, plans 
for getting more mileage out of merit 
budgets, and a trend away from the 
blanket or general increase. Some au- 
thorities are even suggesting that 
merit increases should be limited to 
reward for truly superior perform- 
ance.! 

It is widely recognized, too, that 
the success of a merit program de- 
pends upon the accuracy of the 
company’s method of measuring per- 
formance and that obtaining a relia- 
ble and valid measuring instrument 


1R. C. Sm 
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is far from a simple task. But let us 
assume for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion that such an instrument can 
be developed and move on to ask, 
“What do we really mean by merit in 
terms of salary increase?” 

Perhaps at first blush Webster’s 
definition of merit as “reward de- 
served” seems to meet the need. Ev- 
eryone knows that employees ought 
to be rewarded according to their 
contributions, difficult to measure 
though these may be. But is the mat- 
ter truly this simple, or are there 
other considerations involved? 

Casual reflection discloses a num- 
ber of related issues that are apt to 
give us trouble, particularly in firms 
employing engineers and scientists in 
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research and development activities.” 
Some of these issues are posed in the 
following questions: 


1. Are all salary increases given for 
“merit”? If not, what other factors 
contribute to salary growth? 

. How can one determine what con- 
stitutes a true merit increase? 


. What bearing do employee and em- 
ployer attitudes have upon merit in- 
creases? 


Let us consider each of these 
questions in turn. 

It is well known that wages and 
salaries have been rising rapidly in 
recent years. Starting salaries for 


graduate engineers with a B.S. de- 
gree, for example, have gone from 
$454 a month in 1957 to $510 a 
month in 1960, and the upward 
trend continues. A recent prediction 
estimates that in 1965 the average 


starting salary for an engineer will 
be $665 a month.‘ Similar growth 
trends, though possibly not so dra- 
matic, could be shown for a host of 
other occupations. 

Studies and experience have dem- 
onstrated that nearly all companies 
with a formal program of salary ad- 
ministration make use of wage and 
salary surveys for the maintenance of 
their competitive position. In _re- 
sponse to the upward trends shown 
by these surveys, most — 
2 See A Proposed Cost fi, Research Index, b z= 
University, Operations. Research “Odice,, signin 

d., 1960, p. 9), which points out x oy . in- 
crease in the salaries of scientific and professional 


personnel has been a major contributor to the na- 
tionwide rise in R&D costs. 


*F. S. Endicott, Trends in Emplo: ment of Ce College 
and at 4 Spare in Business n 
pent 1961, 
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have been in the habit of granting 
either general increases or larger- 
than-usual “merit” increases.® 

Many firms dislike the general- 
increase approach, especially in con- 
trast to what they like to call a “total 
merit” approach. The simple truth 
persists, nevertheless, that most of a 
firm’s personnel are going to have to 
be given what amounts to a general 
increase as a matter of sheer neces- 
sity—that is, so that the company 
can keep pace with rising salary lev- 
els. In fact, it has sometimes been 
said that “total merit” programs re- 
sult in nothing more than unequally 
distributed general or blanket in- 
creases. 

Salary increases given in response 
to an increase in general salary levels 
cannot, however, be considered true 
merit increases—or can they? 

It seems we are back with that 
troublesome question “What is a merit 
increase?” If we take the position 
that not all increases are the result of 
merit, how do we distinguish the 
merit portion from the others? As 
was previously postulated, merit in- 
creases should be based on perform- 
ance, and should serve to differenti- 
ate employees in accordance with 
their differing contributions to the 
organization’s total work effort. 
“Merit,” then, can be only the por- 
tion of a salary increase that exceeds 
the general upward movement of 
salaries. In other words, increases 
granted to individuals to keep their 
salaries in line with rising market 
. Ways of Keeping Management Salaries in Line, 


ad acne at Work,” Prrsonnet, May-June, 1960, 
Pp. 
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conditions do not qualify as merit 
increases. 

This gives us our first proposition : 
A merit increase is an increase that 
is given in recognition of work per- 
formance and that exceeds the gen- 
eral upward movement of salaries. 

It follows from this proposition 
that the general upward movement 
of salaries must be used as the base 
on which to build true merit in- 
creases. How, then, does one com- 
pute this general upward movement? 
“By conducting periodic salary sur- 
veys,” the answer might come back, 
“and analyzing the change in median 
salaries and rate ranges.” Analysis 
of the survey results from one year 
to the next might show, for ex- 
ample, that the average salary for a 
particular accounting position had 
risen from $600 a month to $624 
and that the range maximum had 
moved from $700 to $728. Further 
analysis would reveal a similar trend 
in the salaries for engineers and for 
most other comparable positions. 

In short, this method shows that 
salaries have been moving upward by 
about 4 per cent a year. Roughly the 
same results could be obtained from 
a comparison of salary curves based 
on years since degree or years of 
experience. 

This leads to the statement of our 
second proposition: The general up- 
ward movement of salaries is best in- 
dicated by the percentage change in 
median salaries for bench-mark jobs 
or in experience curves from one 
year to the next. 

Applying these two propositions, 
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we can see that an employee receives 
a “merit” increase only if his salary is 
raised by more than 4 per cent. By 
how much more, however, still re- 
mains to be answered. Assuming that 
the figure of 4 per cent accurately re- 
flects the general upward movement 
of salaries,® does any amount in ex- 
cess of 4 per cent indicate merit 
recognition? 

One noted expert on salaries has 
stated that merit increases, at least 
for scientific and professional per- 
sonnel, should average between 5 
and 7 per cent for the year.’ If these 
figures are meant to include all salary 
considerations other than promotion, 
then he is actually proposing merit 
increases of from 1 to 3 per cent an- 
nually. If, however, these figures are 
not meant to take account of the gen- 
eral upward movement of salaries, 
then he is proposing total increases 
ranging from 9 to 11 per cent. Clear- 
ly, these two approaches lead to 
widely divergent salary programs. 


A Further Consideration 


Before we can attempt to evaluate 
them or choose between them, we 
must note that merely computing the 
change in median salary levels of 
comparable jobs from year to year af- 
fords us no information about what 
is happening to individual salaries. 
People are constantly being siphoned 
off to fill more responsible positions, 


® Analysis of a number of national salary surveys 
covering both scientific-professional and exempt 
rofessional 


nonp: employees indicates that salaries 
for these two groups have indeed risen by 4 to 5 
per cent a year over the past several years. 

7D. Purves, “Salary Review Policy,” Industrial 
Relations News, December 3, 1960, p. 4. 
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and the change in median salaries is 
in part a result of this movement. 
Numerous surveys, particularly in 
the scientific and professional fields 
but in others too, have shown that 
there is a high positive correlation 
between salaries on the one hand 
and years of experience, years since 
degree, and age on the other.’ The 
effects of these three variables cannot 
be readily seen in a classical bench- 
mark survey, which does not exam- 
ine maturity indices. 

Figure 1 illustrates the typical con- 
figuration, showing the relationships 
between median salaries and the 
other variables. 

Because of this correlation, it is 
not sufficient to note only the vertical 


® Over the past several years, my own company 
has conducted national surveys in the fields of 
rocessing, human factors, and operations re- 
and has found these relationships to hold 
true in all of them. 


movement of either salary curves or 
median salaries for specific jobs. As 
Figure 2 shows, individual salaries 
rise not only with the general up- 
ward movement of salaries but also 
with their own movement along the 
curve. 

The year-to-year salary growth of 
a median-salaried employee at any 
given experience level thus consti- 
tutes quite a different picture from 
the year-to-year general rise in sal- 
aries. As was pointed out earlier, 
salary levels in general have been 
rising by 4 to 5 per cent annually 
over the past several years. Follow- 
ing a median-salaried engineer or 
scientist along from year to year, 
however, we find that his salary has 
been growing at a rate averaging 11 
per cent a year in the first two to 
three years of experience and taper- 
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ing off to 6 to 7 per cent a year at 
the 14- to 15-year experience levels.® 
This reflects both inflationary growth 
and experience growth. 

Consider what this means for em- 
ployees who must be properly com- 
pensated in relation to their ex- 
perience and their performance, 
particularly in the professional and 
scientific fields. If they are to main- 
tain the same relative salary position 
among their peers next year as they 
have now, their current salaries will 
have to be increased by anywhere 
from 6 to 11 per cent, depending on 
their experience. 


* Studies of survey trends have shown that the 
rate of individual salary growth is greatest in the 
early years of rience and tends to decline 
rather poe throughout the next 12 or 13 
years o cupertense is a rs reasonable in- 
asmuch as the value of an additional year of ex- 
perience is theoretically much greater at the start 
of an employee’s career than later on. 
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This, then, suggests an alterna- 
tive to our second proposition, ac- 
cording to which the general up- 
ward movement of salaries is best 
indicated by the annual percentage 
change in median salaries or experi- 
ence curves. The alternative formu- 
lation, our third proposition, might 
be stated as follows: The general 
upward movement of salaries is best 
indicated by the percentage change 
in median salaries resulting from a 
vertical salary rise plus the compen- 
sation for an additional year of 
experience, 

Now we are in a position to ask 
whether an individual salary increase 
of 6 to 11 per cent for the year in- 
cludes a “merit” consideration. At 
this point, obviously, the definition 
of “merit increase” embodied in our 
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first proposition requires us to choose 
between the second and third propo- 
sitions, for it restricts the term to in- 
creases exceeding the general upward 
movement of salaries. 

If we couple this definition with 
the second proposition, then the an- 
swer must be Yes, since increases of 
6 to 11 per cent do of course exceed 
the average 4 per cent general lifting 
of salaries. 

If, on the other hand, we couple 
it with the third proposition, on the 
grounds that this latter formulation 
is the more representative of the gen- 
eral upward salary trend, then the 
answer must be No. We could make 
this position even more cogent by 
qualifying our definition of “merit in- 
crease” to include only reward for 
superior performance. For with the 
salaries of most engineers and scien- 
tists actually growing at the rate of 6 
to 11 per cent a year, an individual 
increase of this magnitude cannot be 
regarded as a reward for exceptional 
performance. 

By way of recapitulation, let us 
consider what has been covered to 
this point: 

1. Salary increases should be granted 
on the basis of “merit” or perform- 
ance. 

. Defining what is meant by a merit 
increase is not so simple as it might 
first appear in view of the follow- 
ing: 
py PS in general have been 

rising by an average of 4 to 5 
per cent annually. 

. Median salaries for individual 
engineers and scientists have 
been rising at rates ranging from 
11 per cent at the start of their 
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careers to 6 to 7 per cent in the 
later years. 

c. Companies have been responding 
to these pressures by granting gen- 
eral increases or liberalized “mer 
it” increases. 

. Isolating either the “merit” or the in- 
flationary portion of these rising 
salary trends is a very difficult enter- 
prise. 

Where does this discussion leave 
us with regard to determining ap- 
propriate merit-increase percentages? 
Probably somewhere between the 
position of the authority who says 
that “merit” increases should average 
5 to 7 per cent annually and that of 
the engineer who suggests a range of 
5 to 10 per cent on top of an in- 
flationary factor.'° 

Much more important than the 
particular percentage given for meri- 
torious performance, however, is the 
context in which it is given. No mat- 
ter what the amount of the increase, 
the recipient must perceive it in ‘the 
right perspective if it is to foster the 
desired results. In other words, im- 
plicit in a “merit” increase program 
is the need to communicate to the 
recipients just what level of per- 
formance is being recognized by any 
given sum. If an employee is to be 
given an increase for performing in 
an average fashion, it is important 
that he understand that the amount 
he is given implies only average per- 
formance. 

Assuming that there is some sub- 
stance to the argument that has so 
far been set forth, it seems clear that 
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there are no “magic” dollar figures or 
percentages that will universally con- 
vey the message of reward for aver- 
age, below-average, or above-average 
performance. What kind of salary- 
increase program, then, can we fol- 
low in order to achieve the “merit” 
objectives? 


The Importance of 
Internal Salary Relationships 


We must start from a different 
tack altogether—specifically, from 
the recognition that salary relation- 
ships within the company have a 
much greater effect upon employee 
attitudes than do those outside the 
company. As wage and salary ad- 
ministrators have long maintained, 
employees will tolerate salary in- 
equities in relation to the external 
market for many more reasons than 
they will any discrepancy within 
their own firm’s salary structure. 
This being true, the effectiveness of 
any merit-increase program is con- 
tingent in large part upon how the 
employees see two important factors. 

First, the majority of the employ- 
ees must perceive a favorable rela- 
tion between complexity of job as- 
signment and salary paid, i.e., they 
must see that, by and large, person- 
nel with the more responsible assign- 
ments receive the higher compensa- 
tion. 

Second, employees must perceive 
a relatively high positive correlation 
between the size of the “merit” in- 
creases granted and on-the-job per- 
formance. This means, of course, 
that they must have some knowledge 
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of which amounts represent average, 
above-average, and superior recogni- 
tion within their firm’s environment. 
No matter how lavish the percentage 
or dollar formulas a company may 
employ, its “merit” increase program 
will not achieve its aims unless the 
employees know what constitutes a 
“good” increase. Needless to say, it is 
equally essential that they perceive 
that, for the most part, the person- 
nel putting out the greatest effort 
and making the largest work contri- 
butions receive the greatest recogni- 
tion in terms of salary increases. 

Looking back over the preceding 
discussion, we can now draw three 
conclusions that should be helpful in 
the conceptualization and adminis- 
tration of merit increases: 

First, “merit” increase formulas 
stated in terms of 5 to 7 or 5 to 10 
per cent ranges for the year consti- 
tute an oversimplification of the 
problem. Each particular set of fig- 
ures presupposes a certain way of 
defining “merit” and measuring the 
general upward movement of sala- 
ries; thus none of them can claim to 
be definitive. At least from one per- 
spective, the upward trend has been 
proceeding at a faster rate than these 
figures would suggest. 

Second, because national salary 
movements are the product of a com- 
plex interplay of many variables, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to seg- 
regate their inflationary portion from 
their pure “merit” portion. It is for 
this reason that some firms prefer 
the designation “individual increase” 
program to “merit increase” program. 





Finally, every company should 
give top priority to making a particu- 
lar increase mean something within 
its own environment. In the final 
analysis, salary increases are given 
for the purpose of motivating people 
to stay with the company and to 
maintain high levels of performance. 
If this aim is to be accomplished, the 
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people receiving increases must 
know how to interpret them. Though 
a firm cannot afford to give salary in- 
creases that are consistently and 
markedly out of line with those given 
by its competitors, still less can it af- 
ford to let its increases become mean- 
ingless within their own environ- 
ment. 
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Safety programs have been hammering away at the 
same old themes for years, but industrial accident 
records have snown little sign of improvement as a 
result. In these two articles, critical scrutiny is now 
directed at some long-cherished notions about the 
causes of accidents and the way to prevent them. 


A FRESH LOOK 


AT THE SAFETY PROGRAM: 
|. When Enough Is Too Much 


EVAN STALLCUP 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Phoenix, Arizona 


N” ALL the safety posters, safety 


guards, or safety rules in the 
world will keep a man from being in- 
jured when he has the need to be in- 
jured,” said a prominent psychiatrist 
not long ago. With this statement 
most of us, on reflection, must agree. 
At all events, it is now commonly 
held that the reason why injury- 
producing accidents occur in the ab- 
sence of mechanical causes is that 
many people want to injure them- 
selves. Against the operation of this 
powerful unconscious force, posters, 
regulations, and so on are not like- 
ly to have much deterrent effect. 
And yet the conventional ap- 
proach to industrial accident preven- 
tion focuses on just these techniques, 
and no plant is considered truly pro- 
gressive unless it fairly bristles with 
signs exhorting employees to behave 
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safely and pointing out the various 
mishaps that can befall them if they 
don’t — all this supplemented, of 
course, by safety campaigns and in- 
terdepartmental safety contests. Per- 
haps management thinks these efforts 
will actually have some positive ef- 
fect on employees who are motivated 
to have accidents, or perhaps the as- 
sumption is that while they act to the 
benefit of employees who have no 
such needs they cannot really do 
much harm to those who do. 

It is my contention, however, that 
in fact they do far more harm than 
good, for they help bridge the gap be- 
tween an employee’s need to be in- 
jured and his “decision” to be in- 
jured. Moreover, if we put them in 
proper historical perspective, it be- 
comes clear that they have not pro- 
vided an adequate answer to the 
problem of industrial safety. 

The first formal approaches to in- 
dustrial safety programming were 
taken 50 years ago as a direct result 
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of the first Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which made employers liable for 
injuries to their employees. Indus- 
try very soon found that engineer- 
ing could prevent accidental injuries 
and thereupon focused its attention 
on mechanical guarding and related 
techniques. By the end of World War 
II, however, so few possible applica- 
tions of engineering principles to the 
reduction of accidents remained to be 
discovered and tested that the engi- 
neering part of “safety engineering” 
became only a minor concern. 

While this approach was waning, 
the “psychological age” was coming 
into full flower. Naturally, the 
psychologists applied their knowl- 
edge to the field of accident preven- 
tion, whose focus was switched to 
education and the understanding of 
industrial human relations and mo- 
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tivation. Its engineering aspects be- 
came routine, and the safety man 
found less and less need for a tech- 
nical background in order to accom- 
plish his task. With guarding and 
safe design already built in, his job 
became principally one of training 
and communications, and this is the 
emphasis that has prevailed for the 
last ten years. 

The greatest advances in the re- 
duction of injuries were made in the 
early stages of the safety movement, 
first when elementary safeguards 
were installed in areas of high acci- 
dent frequency and again when psy- 
chological principles were first ap- 
plied to the work environment. We 
seem now to have reached a leveling- 
off period, for the continued applica- 
tion of engineering and education 
(together with enforcement) is pro- 
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ducing little improvement in the over- 
all picture. 

It becomes apparent, then, that we 
are in need of a new concept to ap- 
ply to safety programming, particular- 
ly in the plants and factories that 
have kept pace with the national 
trends in accident prevention. This 
new concept should build on past 
achievements of the safety move- 
ment and yet be unfettered by prec- 
edent. 

Just what this concept should be is, 
I think, clearly suggested by the his- 
tory of a particular safety program 
with which I am familiar. 


One Company’s Program 

The program was initiated in mid- 
1952, about 18 months after opera- 
tions began at this new manufac- 
turing plant. It was concerned in 
large part with the elimination of 
physical and mechanical hazards, of 
which there were many. At the same 
time, educational approaches were 
made through safety workshops for 
supervisors and general safety-promo- 
tion material directed at all the em- 
ployees. 

This dual approach was immedi- 
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ately successful, producing a marked 
reduction in the frequency of in- 
juries and in their costs. An all-time 
low was reached in 1954, but then 
the trend reversed and the 1958 
record was the worst in the com- 
pany’s history. While the accident 
record was deteriorating, direct safe- 
ty programming was on the decline 
too, owing to an economy drive; by 
1958, posters, safety workshops, and 
the like had decreased to a bare mini- 
mum. 

To everyone’s amazement, how- 
ever, 1959 showed a marked improve- 
ment, and 1960 nearly matched the 
best year on record. The only change 
in safety programming that took 
place in these two years was the in- 
stallation of an intensive program in 
the testing department. As might be 
expected, this department’s record 
improved, but so did the entire com- 
pany’s. 

Some of the credit for this change 
must be given to an intensive, well- 
planned, and well-executed super- 
visory workshop in human relations 
and applied psychology that was ini- 
tiated late in 1958. The testing de- 
partment’s safety program, on the 
other hand, seems to have deserved 
very little credit for that particular 
department's share of the over-all 
improvement, for the testing super- 
visors, as a group, were the most 
outstanding in the company, as they 
demonstrated throughout their par- 
ticipation in the workshops. By com- 
parison, there was a continued de- 
cline in the safety records of the fa- 
cilities and maintenance departments, 
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whose supervisors had shown in the 
workshops that, as a group, they 
were the least gifted in leadership 
qualities. 

In short, this company’s safety 
history has reflected the national 
trend except that the greatest im- 
provement was shown during a 
period when direct programming was 
at its minimum and when emphasis 
was being given to the development 
of leadership skills in supervision 
and management. 


The Psychology of Accidents 


In order to explain this history, 
we shall have to take a look at the 
psychological mechanisms involved 
in accidents. 

It is generally accepted that all 
human behavior is motivated, that all 
human activities have specific goals, 
both conscious and _ unconscious. 
“Accidental” behavior is no excep- 
tion. To the psychiatrist or psycholo- 
‘ gist, no mishap can be considered an 
accident unless it can be ascribed to 
a purely mechanical cause, such as 
the malfunctioning of a machine. 

Each so-called human-error injury 
is the result of motivated perform- 
ance on the part of the injured per- 
son. Oversimplifying the matter a bit, 
we can therefore say that the in- 
jured person hurts himself deliber- 
ately. His injury stems from frustra- 
tion, or, rather, from his way of 
adjusting to it, which involves self- 
punishment, attention seeking, or 
resentment of authority. 

The particular drive being frus- 
trated is the drive toward mastery or 


achievement, a drive once categorized 
as only secondary in strength but now 
generally thought to be nearly as 
strong as hunger and thirst and, like 
these physical drives, constantly re- 
curring. Satisfaction of this need in- 
volves not only the mastery or achieve- 
ment itself but the status or recogni- 
tion it brings in the form of praise or 
reward—or even negative recogni- 
tion, such as punishment. 

Repeated frustration of this first- 
order drive produces chronic emo- 
tional insecurity and the constant 
manifestation of the following symp- 
toms: 

1. An insatiable craving for affection 
along with an inability to accept af- 
fection. “No one cares about me.” 
Suicide or grave self-injury is usually 
caused by the victim’s conviction that 
he is unworthy of the affection of 
others, which ultimately leads him 
to punish (i.e., hurt) himself. 

. A disregard of the personalities and 
needs of others. This preoccupation 
with self leads the insecure person 
to overemphasize normal problems 
in the environment and exaggerate 
his physical symptoms and minor dif- 
ficulties in a constant demand for the 
attention of others. 

. Resentment. The emotionally inse- 
cure person will strike out at those 
who try to help him, particularly 
those who are stronger or more suc- 
cessful, such as members of super- 
vision or management. He will seek 
to hurt these people directly or in- 
directly. 

Self-injury, then, is a way of gain- 
ing temporary satisfaction of an over- 
emphasized need. The urge to satisfy 
this need is often strong enough to 
overcome any temporary discomfort 
or deterrent. 
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This holds true for “normal” peo- 
ple as well as for the “mentally ill.” 
As is well known by now, the differ- 
ence between these two categories is 
found only in the duration and inten- 
sity of socially unacceptable adjust- 
ments to frustration. Everybody at 
one time or another demonstrates one 
or more of the symptoms of mental 
illness, and almost all adjustment 
mechanisms and categories of mental 
illness manifest the drive to self-in- 
jury: anxiety, depression, compensa- 
tion, rationalization, negativism, day- 
dreaming. All these psychological 
mechanisms incorporate this drive. 

Let us consider just one example, 
hysteria. This is a common psycho- 
neurotic reaction that represents ad- 
justment to frustration by aggression 
against self. In terms of the work 
situation, the steps in this pattern of 
maladjustment are as follows: 


1. Desire to escape an unpleasant situ- 
ation (the job) that does not bring 
achievement and recognition. 

. Realization that self-injury is a way 
to escape. This can come from day- 
dreaming, seeing (or hearing of) in- 
jury to a fellow employee, or any de- 
vice in the work environment that 
calls attention to the possibility of 
injury. 

. “Accidental” escape through the sug- 
gested channel. 

. Fear of having to return to the un- 
pleasant situation upon recovery. 

. Exaggeration of symptoms. 

. Ultimately, symptoms with no physi- 
cal cause. 


The fifth and sixth steps will 
probably ring a bell with anyone who 


has dealt with cases of “compen- 
sationitis.” 
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Any rewards given to the hysteri- 
cal employee after his injury will sup- 
port his fantasy of being unable to 
return to work. Sympathy, coddling, 
and extension of medical care are 
extremely detrimental to his recov- 
ery and to his long-range mental 
health as well. 

A leading mental hygienist says, 
“The hysterical individual actually 
desires to be injured in an accident 
in order that he may have an excuse 
to retreat from the reality of his frus- 
trated needs. Many accidents are ac- 
tually wish fulfillments.” 

And a noted management consult- 
ant says, “Most people who induce 
accidents are normal but emotionally 
disturbed and unhappy... . By 
having an accident they achieve their 
needed feeling of importance through 
the attention and sympathy of others. 

“This is not consciously done. The 
individual courts danger until the ac- 
cident finally occurs, and then he 
erases it from his memory and will 
swear he was being safe and that 
something he couldn’t control caused 
the accident.” 

In other words, a man exposes 
himself to danger not because he can’t 
read the warning sign but because 
there is something within him so 
powerful that he refuses to accept the 
warning and protect his own per- 
son. 

Nowadays, with 90 per cent or 
more of all injuries attributable, ac- 
cording to most experts, to “human 
error’—which means, in reality, to 
personality factors—it might at first 
glance seem impossible to effect any 
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“, . » the desire for self-injury is not in itself enough to cause an 
accident. There must of course be a means of injury [and] there 
must be something in the environment, even a seemingly minor ele- 
ment, that acts as a trigger to the desire for self-injury.” 





further improvement in industry's 
safety record. But it is clear that the 
desire for self-injury is not in itself 
enough to cause an accident. There 
must of course be a means of injury 
—sharp tools, flying particles, pinch 
points, or some such hazard. In ad- 
dition, there must be random, rather 
than intelligent, guidance from the 
environment, that is, from fellow em- 
ployees, supervision, machinery, and 
tools. And—what is the most impor- 
tant for the purposes of this article— 
there must be something in the en- 
vironment, even a seemingly minor 
element, that acts as a trigger to the 
desire for self-injury. 

Warning signs, safety talks, in- 
spections, injury investigations, safety 
regulations, and similar devices of 
conventional safety programming ac- 
tually provide the trigger that causes 
many unconsciously deliberate injur- 
ies. In cases where the employee's 
predisposition toward self-injury de- 
rives from factors unrelated to the 
job, such as unrest at home or na- 
tional and international upheavals, 
efforts by supervision or management 
to help him “solve” his problems are 
inadvertently rewarding and _ there- 
fore act as the necessary trigger. 

From this we can see that the chief 
reason why the company mentioned 
earlier experienced such marked suc- 
cess with its safety program in 1959 
and 1960 was that it had removed 


most of these “trigger” factors from 
the environment and concentrated 
instead on giving its supervisors an 
understanding of basic psychology 
so that they might be able to offer 
something better than random guid- 
ance to their employees. 


A Program for Action 


Translated into more systematic 
terms, this means that successful 
long-range safety programming con- 
sists of three phases, of which only 
the first two appear in conventional 
programs. Starting from the very be- 
ginning of the program, these phases 
are as follows: 


Phase I focuses on engineering prob- 
lems. The company must reduce me- 
chanical and physical hazards to a prac- 
tical minimum, though it should take 
care not to overguard and thereby give 
a false sense of security. During. this 
phase it should also initiate the conven- 
tional safety-promotion activities: poster 
programs, incentives and rewards, slogan 
contests, inspections, safety talks, and 
the like. It is essential, however, that 
the company refrain from using this 
general approach to employees until 
after it has demonstrated its sincerity by 
having an active program of eliminating 
mechanical hazards. 

Phase II begins with the setting up of 
supervisory workshops in human rela- 
tions and psychology. Their subject mat- 
ter can include specifics on accident pre- 
vention, but the emphasis should always 
be on making safety a routine part of 
each supervisor’s daily task. This train- 
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ing should be progressive and continu- 
ally refined, the ultimate goal being to 
encourage each member of management 
to understand himself and to motivate 
himself to be as effective as possible. 
Phase I is continued routinely. 


In Phase III, the engineering part of 
Phase I and the leadership training of 
Phase II are continued in a routine man- 
ner. Now, however, all direct approaches 
to safety or accident prevention are elim- 
inated. All promotional efforts emphasiz- 
ing safe working habits, protective cloth- 
ing, eye protection, and the like are re- 
moved from the work scene. 

To clarify the practical meaning of 
the “Phase III” idea, it may be well 
to evaluate several of the individual 
items of conventional safety program- 
ming in its light. 

1. Safety committees. These are 
not acceptable in Phase III, for they 
specifically emphasize the question of 
safety and thus prevent it from being 
seen as part of normal operating pro- 
cedures. The only committee ap- 
proach possible in this phase would 
be the inclusion of a safety engi- 
neering review in facility <r opera- 
tion planning by management com- 
mittees. 

2. Safety training or induction 
programs. Talks by supervision or by 
the safety department on specific 
items like safe tools and equipment, 
housekeeping, safety rules, and eye 
protection are not acceptable, for 
they spotlight “triggers” for those em- 
ployees who want to get hurt. All 
such training, including the induc- 
tion of new employees, should be 
handled by each supervisor as part of 
normal job instruction and without 


any special emphasis on safety. 
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3. Safety posters. In general, these 
are not acceptable, for they usually 
say or imply such “trigger” words as 
“do,” “don’t,” “wear,” and “avoid.” 

4. Safety or housekeeping inspec- 
tions. Not acceptable. Again, safety 
matters are given special emphasis 
and thus become a “natural” for the 
frustrated employee looking for a way 
to attract attention. 

5. Technical consultation by the 
safety department. This is acceptable 
provided the consultation is available 
only upon request and only to mem- 
bers of salaried supervision. When. 
carrying out this consultation serv- 
ice, the safety man should limit his 
presence in the work area to a mini- 
mum. 

6. Printed safety regulations. 
Whether distributed to employees or 
posted in work areas, printed regu- 
lations are not acceptable. There ac- 
tually is no justification for singling 
out safety rules and giving them spe- 
cial emphasis. (After all, procedures 
for operating and setting up a lathe 
are never posted next to the lathe it- 
self.) Moreover, people will not be 
motivated — except negatively — by 
written rules. 

7. Detailed injury investigations. 
Not acceptable. After an injury has 
occurred, the attention given it by 
supervision must be kept to an abso- 
lute minimum and should be limited 
to verification of the employee's story 
and determination of whether any 
physical or mechanical hazards are 
correctible. There should be no more 
contact with the injured worker than 
is absolutely necessary. 
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In short, the best “Phase III” pro- 
gramming is the least programming. 
It is the programming that is the 
most impersonal, and that gives no 
unnecessary attention to injuries after 
they occur. It is passive program- 
ming, except, possibly, in high- 
hazard areas where the danger is not 
obvious. 

Safety matters should be routine, 
with machines guarded no more than 
they need be and with safe proce- 
dures established as part of normal 
work procedures and handled only in 
this context. 

Supervisors should not enforce 
safety regulations any more stringent- 
ly than other regulations or with any 
special emphasis upon their content, 
though they must, of course, move 
quickly and directly against flagrant 
infractions calling for disciplinary 
action. There should be no direc- 
tive guidance saying “Do” or “Don’t” 
except as part of routine daily job in- 
struction. 

What, then, should supervisors do 
in Phase III? A great deal. In order 
to reduce work injuries to a minimum 
in this phase of the program, they 
should: 

1. Promptly and routinely correct any 
definite hazards and mechanical 
causes of accidents—without overly 
emphasizing the question of safety. 

. Be alert to changes in a worker’s 
temperament, attitude, physical con- 
dition, or job satisfaction. 


3. Be willing to listen without giving 
direction. 

4. Build up the individual. Use praise 
generously; criticize rarely and con- 
structively. 

. Routinely expect good performance 
and responsibility. 

. Never insult an employee’s intelli- 
gence and trigger his resentment with 
“do's” and “don'ts” regarding safe 
procedure. All but the most compli- 
cated hazards he can see for himself. 

. Follow up on excessive minor in- 
juries. These always indicate that a 
major injury is going to occur. 

. Never baby, give special privileges, 
or treat one employee differently than 
others. “Doing things” for those who 
react irresponsibly or in a maladjust- 
ed way always makes them worse. 

. Let everyone know what's going on in 
the company and in the department. 


When Phase III is instituted, the 
company’s safety department should 
be limited to the following three ac- 
tivities: 

1. Maintaining adequate injury statis- 
tics and furnishing top management 
—and top management only—with 
reports summarizing these statis- 
tics. 

. Assisting the training department, 
upon request, in the preparation of 
workshop courses aimed at motivat- 
ing the supervisors to carry out all 
their responsibilities, including safe- 
ty, as a matter of routine. 

. Furnishing technical assistance to 
members of supervision and manage- 
ment upon request. 


It goes without saying that the 
sooner a program advances to this 





“Warning signs, safety talks, inspections, injury investigations, 
safety regulations, and similar devices of conventional safety pro- 
gramming actually provide the trigger that causes many uncon- 
sciously deliberate injuries.” 
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phase, the sooner will the ultimate re- 
duction in injuries be achieved and 
maintained. But it should be pointed 
out that this three-phase approach 
will pay off in its earlier stages as 
well, for once safety programming is 
seen in the broader perspective it em- 
bodies, accurate diagnosis of any dif- 
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ficulties besetting the program be- 
comes a relatively simple matter, and 
the program can be placed back on a 
proper footing by temporary empha- 
sis on techniques from any of the 
three phases. It is the “Phase III” con- 
cept that completes the still unfin- 
ished picture of safety programming. 


ll. The Fallacy of 
Accident-Proneness 


WAYNE K. KIRCHNER 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


VER THE PAST three years, one 
O of my friends has managed to 
chalk up the following accident rec- 
ord. Boldly starting out by cutting 


off his shoe with a power mower, he 
has also: 


> Burned off his eyebrows while prim- 
ing a barbecue with kerosene. 

> Knocked himself out on a low beam 
while running upstairs. 

» Given himself a severe blow in the 
stomach through pulling too hard at 
a refrigerator door. 

> Covered himself with paint, including 
his hair and eyes, while moving a 
ladder with a paint bucket precarious- 
ly balanced atop of it. 

® Shaken himself up through driving 
his car off the side of the road to 
avoid hitting a pedestrian. 

> Cut his scalp with a razor blade that 
had somehow fallen into his hair- 
brush. 


This bizarre sequence of mis- 
chances will probably be immedi- 
ately identified by the reader as a 


perfect example of “accident-prone- 
ness”—a term that has gained wide- 
spread circulation in recent years. 
The use of the term itself would not 
be particularly important were it not 
for the fact that in the personnel 
field, and particularly in safety de- 
partments, a good deal of time and 
money is spent in looking for “acci- 
dent-prone” people. It is generally 
agreed that if people who tend to 
have frequent accidents can be 
identified and weeded out, then the 
organization’s safety record will 
markedly improve. 

Actually, the whole concept of ac- 
cident-proneness has received far 
more attention than it deserves, for, 
as this article will try to point out, 
accident-proneness and accident- 
prone people are probably no more 
than secondary factors in accident 
causation. 

First of all, the notion of accident- 
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proneness is based in large part on 
evidence, furnished by many com- 
panies, that most accidents are 
caused by a minority of employees. 
For example, a plant study will show 
that 65 per cent of the accidents 
that occurred over a two-year period 
were caused by 15 per cent of the 
workforce. On the face of it, this 
looks like impressive evidence that a 
disproportionately high share of ac- 
cidents must be ascribed to a small 
group of employees. And from this 
assumption the next logical step is to 
argue that by eliminating these peo- 
ple, or by giving them intensive 
safety training, the company can ef- 
fect a marked improvement in its 
safety record. 


As Luck Would Have It 


In actual fact, however, the gener- 
ally accepted evidence of accident- 
proneness is something of a statistical 
artifact. Just by chance and the 
vagaries of fate, luck, or whatever it 
might be called, some people are 
bound to have more accidents than 
others. Let us suppose, for example, 
that 200 employees are going to have 
100 accidents. On the basis of pure 
chance, the statistical probabilities 
are that 121 of these employees will 
have no accidents at all, 61 will have 
1 accident, 15 will have 2, and 3 
will have 3 or more. In other words, 9 
per cent of the group will have 39 
per cent of the accidents, and about 
40 per cent of the group will ac- 
count for all the accidents. By look- 
ing at these figures alone, we might 
well conclude that here in this 40 


per cent we have a group of acci- 
dent-prone people. Actually, the fig- 
ures tell us nothing of the kind. 

This has been the one big logical 
flaw in arguing accident-proneness 
from data that merely indicate that 
some people have more accidents 
than others. The figures are mean- 
ingless unless they also indicate 
whether these same people have had 
more accidents than could occur 
merely through chance. 

From an examination of accident 
patterns over a lengthy time span, 
Schulzinger has concluded that true 
accident-proneness is a very rare 
phenomenon. Reporting his findings 
in The Accident Syndrome (Charles 
P. Thomas Co., Springfield, IIl., 
1956), he says, in fact, that during 
any one time period it is possible to 
pick out certain people who tend to 
have more than their share of acci- 
dents. If, however, the study is ex- 
tended beyond, say, a three-year pe- 
riod, it will be found that the com- 
position of the group changes, with 
new people coming in and old ones 
dropping out. In other words, the 
majority of accidents over a lengthy 
time period cannot be attributed to a 
constant group of employees. It is in 





Firmly aligning himself with the psy- 
chologists of the “Dust Bowl Empirical” 
school, Wayne K. Krrcuner finds full 
vent for his interest in applied research in 
his post of Research Advisor for 3M’s per- 
sonnel research activities. Dr. Kirchner, 
who obtained his doctorate in Industrial 
Psychology from the University of Minne- 
sota, has contributed several articles to 
PERSONNEL during the past few years. 
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part because accident statistics are 
usually based on very short time pe- 
riods that accident-proneness has so 
often been advanced as a causal fac- 
tor. In most situations, accidents 
tend to even up over the long haul. 

One way of understanding this is 
to hypothesize that you yourself will 
have five accidents in the course of 
your life. Clearly, there is no reason 
to assume that these could not all 
occur within a one-year period, with 
no accidents befalling you from that 
time onward. Statistically, this could 
occur rather easily. If, however, your 
accident record was analyzed on the 
basis of the one-year period when 
all five accidents occurred, you would 
probably be labeled an accident- 
prone person, a major contributor to 
accidents both now and in the fu- 
ture. As Schulzinger points out, most 


accidents are non-recurring experi- 
ences for the people who have them, 
so that group accident records are 
composed chiefly of individual acci- 
dents spread fairly evenly through- 
out the group. 


The Role of Personality 

But what of all the studies that 
have found differences in person- 
ality characteristics between people 
who have had a considerable number 
of accidents and those who have had 
no accidents? Doesn’t this demon- 
strate the existence of accident- 
proneness? 

The answer to this question is a 
fairly simple one. Generally speak- 
ing, people who can be identified as 
“maladjusted” —which of course cov- 
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ers a variety of things—tend to have 
more accidents than their “welkad- 
justed” counterparts. Usually, how- 
ever, these people are only in a tem- 
porary state of accident-proneness, 
for they are only temporarily malad- 
justed. Moreover, because accidents 
aren't much fun to have, once hav- 
ing had a number of accidents these 
people probably build up psycho- 
logical defense mechanisms that will 
keep them from having further acci- 
dents. Thus though a plant or com- 
pany may indeed find that at a par- 
ticular point in time certain of its 
employees are more likely than oth- 
ers to have accidents, it has no as- 
surance that these are the same peo- 
ple who will be having a large share 
of the accidents in five years’ time. 

It has been found, too, that young- 
er people tend to have more acci- 
dents than older people. In a sense, 
then, people are somewhat accident- 
prone in their youth, but as the 
years pass by their tendency to 
have accidents decreases. This again 
illustrates that accident-proneness is 
something of a temporary phenome- 
non. 

There is not much point in bela- 
boring the issue. Anyone who wants 
further evidence for the viewpoint I 
have propounded can review the 
work of such people as Schulzinger 
and Mintz and Blum,”* all of whom 
indicate that accident-proneness is 
largely a statistical artifact and not a 
major safety problem. There may 
perhaps be some truly accident- 
*A. Mintz and M. L. Blum, “A Re-examination 


of the Accident Proneness Concept,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, June, 1949, pp. 195-211. 
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prone people—the friend I men- 
tioned earlier, for example—but 
they constitute only a small propor- 
tion of the workforce. Trying to 
track them down in the hope that 
this will eliminate most accidents 
thus does not stack up as a highly 
fruitful endeavor. 

To sum it up briefly, then, the fol- 
lowing observations can be verified 
by statistical logic or empirical re- 
search: 


1. By chance alone, some people are 
bound to have more accidents than 
others. This does not necessarily 
mean that these people are accident- 
prone—it may illustrate nothing but 
the laws of probability. After all, in 
flipping a coin no one expects to 
throw heads, then tails, then heads, 
then tails, precisely in that order. 
One does expect to get an equal 
number of heads and tails over a 
long time period, but it is altogether 
possible to get a lengthy streak of 
one or the other. In the same way, 
anyone can have a succession of ac- 
cidents through chance alone. 

. Most accidents are the lone experi- 
ences of large numbers of people. A 
few people will have many accidents, 
but most people will have none or 
very few. 

3. This small group of people, which 


we tend to label the “accident-prone” 
group, is essentially fluid in member- 
ship. It is constantly gaining new 
members and losing old ones. 

. While there probably is a phenom- 
enon that can be labeled “temporary 
accident-proneness,” “temporary” is 
the operative word here. As people 
become more adjusted to the strains 
and stresses of living and build up 
their psychological defenses, they 
tend to avoid having accidents. It is 
helpful, of course, to identify the 
people who are likely to have acci- 
dents right now, but it should be 
remembered that very few of these 
people are going to keep having ac- 
cidents all the time. 


It is likely, then, that permanent 
accident-proneness is a rare phe- 
nomenon indeed. If, having found 
that a certain small percentage of 
the workforce is responsible for the 
majority of a company’s accidents, 
personnel and safety people elimi- 
nate this group and feel that their 
troubles are over, they are badly mis- 
taken. It is a certainty that accidents 
will always be with us, people being 
what they are, and that the task of 
keeping them to a minimum is best 
approached on the broadest possible 
basis. 


The Pro’s and Con’s of Psychological Testing 


CONSIDERABLE SKEPTICISM about the use of psychological tests was evident in 
the responses to a National Foremen’s Institute survey of manufacturing com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. Of the 88 companies replying to the 
questionnaire, exactly half said that they did not use any personnel tests in select- 
ing or training management personnel. Many of these expressed doubts about the 
value of tests, and a number showed strong hostility to them. Most of the com- 
panies that do use tests reported that they felt more positive about the whole 
business than they did ten years ago, but several of these still seemed uncertain 
about the validity of the test results. Users of tests were quick to point out that 
testing must serve as only one among a number of appraisal techniques. 





Union-Management Relations: 


ROBERT R. BLAKE 
JANE S. MOUTON 


The University of Texas 


N” LONG AGO, the senior author 


of this article was talking with 
the president of a chemical company 
that had just reached a strike settle- 
ment. 

Armed only with some raw news- 
paper facts, he asked, “How did it 
turn out?” 

“We won! We made them crawl 
back through the gate on their bel- 
lies,” the president answered exult- 
antly. Then, with somewhat muted 
enthusiasm, he went on, “The com- 
pany is in bad economic shape. We 
lost several contracts we would have 
had if we had been able to make de- 
livery. But we taught the union a 
lesson—we won!” 

“What,” asked the author, “really 
started the conflict?” 

The president answered, “I don’t 
know. There were some disagree- 


ments, but they were not the real 
reasons for the antagonism.” 

Later on, the author talked with 
the president of the union in ques- 
tion. When he asked him how the 
strike had turned out, the union man 
said grimly, “We lost. They forced us 
to submit, but we were right. We'll 
build strength. We won’t make the 
mistake tomorrow that we made yes- 
terday.” 

“What was the real problem?” the 
author asked. 

The union president said, “I don’t 
know. There were some differences, 
sure, but management took arbitrary 
positions—tough positions and atti- 
tudes that we can’t understand.” 

Thus what seemed from manage- 
ment’s viewpoint to have been a suc- 
cessful resolution of a union-manage- 
ment conflict had, in fact, solved 
nothing. Nor was this by any means 
an isolated case: such episodes take 
place so often that we more or less 
take them for granted. 








Recent experiments at the University of Texas have 
thrown considerable light on the nature of intergroup 
strife. Armed with the insights forthcoming from this 
research, union-management groups hitherto locked in 
conflict have been able to re-establish a healthy and 
constructive relationship, the authors have found. 


From Conflict to Collaboration 


Indeed, the almost universal tend- 
ency is to look upon clashes of this 
kind as one of the inescapable facts of 
life that we all have to learn to live 
with. To the behavioral scientist, 
however, such intergroup conflicts 


are merely the outward and visible 
signs of something radically wrong 
with the relations between the war- 
ring parties — the symptoms, in 
other words, of an underlying inter- 
group pathology. And just as modern 
medicine focuses on treating the 


causes of disease, not its symptoms, 
so behavioral science aims at iden- 
tifying the socio-psychological causes 
of intergroup conflict and treating 
them, not the conflict itself. 

At the University of Texas, we 
have been working for the past dec- 
ade on a two-pronged approach to 
this problem. One prong has been 
concerned with the development and 
continuous expansion of a compre- 
hensive theory of intergroup warfare 
and collaboration, which we have 
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validated through experimental work. 
The other prong has taken the 
form of applying this comprehensive 
theory of actual union-management 
situations with the aim of shifting 
them from a condition of mutual sus- 
picion to one of mutual respect and 
joint problem solving. In this article 
we shall survey both theory and ap- 
plication and evaluate their more 
sweeping implications for the future 
of union-management relations as we 
now see them. 


The Win-Lose Approach 

First, we must consider three ques- 
tions: What are the causes of un- 
healthy intergroup relations, as mani- 
fested in such symptoms as discord 
and conflict? What are the causes of 
intergroup health, as manifested in 
the cooperative problem solving that 
leads to concord? Once the malady 
has appeared, how can it be treated 
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Staff Associate of the National Training 
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so that the intergroup system can be 
restored to better health? 

We begin with the hypothesis that 
warfare follows when the response of 
two contending groups to the differ- 
ences separating them is based on a 
two-valued orientation to the situa- 
tion—good-bad, right-wrong. A ma- 
jor two-valued orientation, often 
characteristic of industria] strife, is 
win-lose. There is nothing in be- 
tween; the cleavage is absolute. Each 
side is bent on winning, on defeating 
the other, by ramming fixed, inflexi- . 
ble “positions” down the other's 
throat. 

By comparison, cooperation is 
based on a multivalued orientation 
that provides-the mental flexibility 
and intellectual freedom to explore a 
whole spectrum of alternative ap- 
proaches to the problem. Under these 
circumstances the win-lose orienta- 
tion tends to disappear and to be re- 
placed by efforts to find acceptable 
solutions rather than to “win.” 

It is not too difficult to see that 
the multivalued, problem-solving ap- 
proach is likely to be a far more con- 
structive way of resolving inter- 
group differences than the search by 
each side for the conditions under 
which the other will be compelled to 
yield. The question is, then, “How 
can the simple win-lose orientation be 
replaced by the problem-solving ap- 
proach?” Some guidance for making 
this shift in union-management rela- 
tions can be drawn from a series of 
experiments we have carried out over 
the past few years. 

Our work has been based on a pro- 
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totype experiment designed and car- 
ried out by Sherif, who placed two 
groups of children in a competitive 
situation from which there was no 
realistic possibility of escape.’ First, 
Sherif studied the ingroup and inter- 
group phenomena generated by the 
competitive circumstances. Then he 
went on to identify the conditions 
that were effective and those that 
were ineffective in reducing compet- 
itive tensions and conflict between 
the groups. 

Our experiments have been con- 
cerned with the same basic problem 
but have been conducted with adults 
drawn from industrial organizations. 
In all, they have involved approxi- 
mately 1,000 subjects divided into 
more than 150 groups matched, on a 
paired basis, in size, personal char- 
acteristics, and other relevant dimen- 
sions. Each of the 30 experiments we 
have conducted has dealt with a dif- 
ferent systematic problem and has 
proceeded through a series of phases 
extending over a two-week period.? 

The first phase in each experiment 
has consisted of 10 to 18 hours of 
interaction during which the groups 
develop goals, norms of conduct and 
performance, and power relations 
among their members. In the second 
phase, conditions are created to 
throw the groups into competition; 
each group develops its own solution 
to some basic issue with which all 
members are familiar. The third 
1M. Sherif and C.W. Sherif, An Outline of Social 
Feneenes (Rev.). Harper & Brothers, New York, 
2 These studies were partially su 


rted by grants 
from the National Institute of 4 


ealth and Esso 
Division, Humble Oil and Refining pany. 


phase begins when one group has 
“won” by producing a better solution 
and the other group has “lost” by pro- 
ducing a poorer one. The fourth and 
fifth phases deal with the reduction 
of conflict and the restoration of in- 
tergroup problem solving. 


Applying the Experiments to 
Union-Management Relations 

Before we go on to generalize from 
these experiments, it may perhaps be 
advisable to explain why we elected 
to use the win-lose design. Is the 
win-lose orientation typical of union- 
management relations in general? 
There is no doubt that it character- 
izes such forms of open conflict as 
strikes, lockouts, and demands for 
coercive legislation. But what of the 
numerous situations where no open 
conflict manifests itself? 

Our feeling on this question was 
that the absence of open conflict 
could not be construed as equivalent 
to constructive intergroup problem 
solving. Indeed, many union-man- 
agement situations that look “healthy” 
are, under closer examination, better 
characterized as win-lose situations 
held in equilibrium by an uneasy 
truce. The conditions for conflict are 
there, but neither side feels strong 
enough to fire the opening volley. 
Hence, we concluded that the win- 
lose design was critical for develop- 
ing a theory of intergroup relations 
that would be useful for unraveling 
the causes of industrial strife. 

In any case, there is widespread 
evidence that labor and manage- 
ment do approach many outstanding 
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issues from a win-lose point of view. 
The shift away from the idea of com- 
plete and total victory is made only 
when the chips are down and eco- 
nomic and social realities intrude to 

blur the situation. Moreover, even 
_ when new issues and realities in- 
vade the scene, and the urge to com- 
promise takes over, the desire to win 
is not always obliterated. Often, it is 
merely driven underground, with 
each group pledging itself to a 
stronger position that will lead to to- 
tal victory in the next round. 

One direct result of the prevalence 
of the win-lose orientation and fixed- 
position taking, which generates 
acrimony and makes the redefinition 
of problems and the give-and-take of 
compromise more difficult, has been 
the development of federal, state, 
and private mediation services. An- 
other, the building into union con- 
tracts of arbitration clauses as a 
mechanism for invoking outside aid 
when a total impasse has been 
reached. 

Our experiments with intergroup 
win-lose dynamics have their paral- 
lels, in fact, whenever a union and a 
management approach bargaining, 
grievances, work assignments, and 
similar issues from fixed positions 
and with the intention not to com- 
promise but to prevail over the other 
side. 


When the Goal Is to Win 

The details of our individual ex- 
periments have been reported else- 
where. Here we shall summarize the 
insights they have yielded that we 
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have found most central for under- 
standing unhealthy union - manage- 
ment situations and for pointing out 
what might be done to help the par- 
ties develop more healthy interde- 
pendence in their problem-solving 
relations. 

It is at the point where competi- 
tion emerges that the fundamental 
significance of the win-lose dynamic 
appears. As soon as a group is pos- 
sessed of the urge to win over the 
other side, marked changes appear 
both in the group itself and in its 
attitude toward its opponents: 

1. Greater group cohesion. Promi- 
nent among these changes is an in- 
crease in the cohesiveness of the 
group. When an adversary approach- 
es, the members close ranks to stave 
off defeat. Spirits go up, former in- 
ternal disagreements are put aside, 
members “pitch in.” All pull together 
toward the common goal of victory. 
(The heavier turnout of members at 
union meetings during periods of ten- 
sion is typical of this phenomenon. ) 

But exciting though it is to march 
together toward victory, the urge to 
win is a primitive one. Here is a first 
sign of group pathology. Disagree- 
ment—the raw material of the crea- 
tive thinking that alone can lead to 
the re-examination and enrichment 
of the group’s position—tends to be 
snuffed out. Failure to go along after 
a certain point can arouse insidious 
group pressures toward conformity 
and, in the extreme, may even lead 
to the expulsion of members who re- 
sist the tide. 

2. Shifts in the pecking order. At 
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the start, power relations in our 
groups tend to be loose and rather 
poorly worked out. With neither time 
nor performance pressures bearing 
down upon it, the pecking order is 
fuzzy and unclear. 

But when clear, sharp competition 
arises, stakes are involved; personal 
reputations merge with the reputa- 
tion of the group. Some members, 
who are better able to talk than oth- 
ers, or for whom the thought of vic- 
tory has particular relish, begin to 
carry more weight than before. Some- 
times there is, in effect, a complete 
takeover by one or two persons. Those 
who are less aggressive and more de- 
pendent fall in line. 

What happens? There is definite- 
ly group accomplishment. A more 
differentiated pecking order is estab- 
lished. But if those who control the 
group fail to exercise their influence 
in ways that recognize the “legitimate” 
rights of others, the seeds of civil war 
have been sown. Later on, defeat will 
be the fertile soil that nourishes their 
growth and the development of dis- 
sension and discord within the group 
itself. The surge toward victory may, 


in fact, raise strong barriers to future 
ingroup cooperation. 

3. Distorted judgments of compet- 
ing positions. After group positions 
have taken shape and have been ex- 
changed between the contending 
groups, the members quickly develop 
attitudes toward both solutions. But 
judgments of the position adopted by 
the opposing group are invariably 
distorted by membership considera- 
tions. This distortion takes the form 
of judging one’s own position to be 
superior to the other, with little or no 
regard for any qualitative differences 
that may actually exist between them. 
The group members strongly identify 
with their own position; they ration- 
alize, or justify the comparison, and 
downgrade the competitor’s proposals. 

Thus the win-lose conflict disrupts 
realistic judgment. It tends to obliter- 
ate objectivity—a primary condition 
of intergroup problem solving. When 
win-lose attitudes increase subjectiv- 
ity to the point where appraisal is no 
longer realistic, then the conditions 
of future cooperation are effectively 
eliminated. 

4. Belittlement of the opposite 
side. In our experiments, the groups 
study the two solutions and then in- 
teract through their representatives 
to determine victor and vanquished. 
But before coming to the final deci- 
sion, they are given an opportunity to 
clarify their similarities and differ- 
ences. During this clarification stage, 
questions are formulated by each 
group to be answered by the other. 

Study of these questions shows 
that, far from being intended to clar- 
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ify the issue, they are for the most 
part couched in such a way as to be- 
little the competitor’s proposal, cast 
doubt on its validity, and in fact 
demonstrate its inferiority. We see 
precisely the same process at work in 
the handouts, full-page newspaper 
advertisements, and other media used 
to state either management’s or the 
union’s case and belittle that of the 
other side: all are examples of hostile 
messages that purport to “clarify” 
the issues at stake but, all too often, 
produce no more than an incendiary 
effect. 

Thus instead of reducing conflict 
and increasing objectivity, inter- 


group contacts for the purpose of 
clarification have precisely the oppo- 
site effect. Each side’s suspicion of 
the other’s motives is intensified. 

5. Development of negative ster- 


eotypes. As groups interact over a 
period of time, under conditions 
where the activities are competitive 
and mutually frustrating, the mem- 
bers of each group develop hostile 
attitudes toward the members of the 
other group and express them in the 
form of negative stereotypes whose 
provocative effect simply leads to 
counterprovocation. Thus the con- 
flict is intensified, and there is a fur- 
ther erosion of mutual respect and 
confidence. 

This process was well exemplified 
in a recent strike when negative 
thrusts by each group against the 
other filled the airwaves as the con- 
flict reached its peak. The union 
called management’s approach “bar- 
gaining by ultimatum.” 


Manage- 
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ment accused the union of wanting 
“auction type” bargaining. By blur- 
ring the real issues and focusing at- 
tention on “labels” instead of on the 
existing problems, this stereotyping 
made the problem-solving process it- 
self more difficult, quite apart from 
the difficulty of resolving the issues 
involved. 

6. Distortions in comprehension. 
Another feature of our experiments is 
that when all group members on both 
sides aver that they fully understand 
the adversary’s position they are giv- 
en an objective test of their knowl- 
edge of the stands taken by both 
groups. Our analysis of their test pa- 
pers not only shows how win-lose at- 
titudes contaminate objective think- 
ing but also throws some light on the 
character of the resulting distortions. 

Not too much attention is paid to 
points of agreement on both sides, 
the test results show, but areas of ac- 
tual differences are highlighted. The 
items most often missed are the ones 
identical in both proposals. While 
the testees correctly recognize that 
such items are part and parcel of 
their own group’s position, they fre- 
quently fail to see that the opposing 
group has adopted them as well. In 
other words, similarities tend to be 
overlooked when groups are in com- 
petition with one another. Thus fur- 
ther barriers to agreement are creat- 
ed, since people can’t very well agree 
to what they don’t understand.® 
* The authors recently had occasion to scrutinize 
a summary prepared by one company’s manage- 
actecneet haspelales Pestlons" Top auamesy 
listed 62 items. ement had never bothered to 


list the 182 points of agreement in the two posi- 
tions. 
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By contrast, items that form part 
of the position of one side alone are 
correctly recognized much more of- 
ten. But even here group members 
identify the distinctive elements in 
their own position better than they 
identify those of their adversary’s. 

These findings show how one’s 
mental outlook is affected by the de- 
sire to win. Obviously, this underat- 
tention to areas of agreement and 
overattention to areas of disagree- 
ment must increase the difficulty of 
reaching common understanding. 

7. Loyalty before logic. When the 
representatives of the competing 
groups meet to decide the winner and 
the loser, deadlock is the most likely 
result. If, by being impartial and 
taking an objective point of view, a 
representative is in danger of losing, 
the pressures of loyalty to the group 
are often sufficient to overwhelm log- 
ic. Even though the representative is 
theoretically under the intellectual 
compulsion to exercise objectivity in 
judgment, he rarely does so. 

Underlying the pressures on the 
representative to stand by his group 
through “thick and thin,” and “for 
better or worse,” is the threat of being 
labeled a traitor. A traitor is one who 
capitulates to the enemy and thus 
loses for his group, while the member 
who wins for his group by devastat- 
ing his adversary is, of course, a hero. 
Deadlock, though it does not carry 
with it the elevation in status accord- 
ed a hero, at least is one way to 
avoid the stigma of “traitor.” 

In the background of intergroup 
contact under win-lose conditions 


there often lurk the shadows of hero- 
traitor dynamics. To be a hero is its 
own reward. Yet the behavior re- 
quired for this reward can be at vari- 
ance with the actions called for by ob- 
jectivity and problem solving. On the 
other hand, and equally unfortunate- 
ly, objective, problem-solving behav- 
ior may be abandoned to escape the 
“traitor” threat. 


8. Resistance to any unfavorable 
neutral judgment. Since, for these 
reasons, it is difficult to determine the 
winner in our experimental situa- 
tions, an impartial judge is called on 
to make the decision, in circum- 
stances paralleling arbitration. Not 
being vested with membership inter- 
ests, he is usually able to render his 
verdict without too much hedging. 
One group wins; the other loses. 

How is the impartial judge per- 
ceived? Before he hands down his 
verdict, both groups agree that he is 
intelligent, fair, honest, thoughtful, 
unprejudiced, tactful, and capable. 
After the verdict, the picture shifts 
dramatically. The group members 
who have won are reinforced in their 
positive perceptions of him. His ver- 
dict “proves” he was a “good” judge. 
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But the defeated group immediately 
questions the judge’s ability to render 
a competent verdict. While the mem- 
bers still think he is intelligent and 
basically honest, they now look 
upon him as unfair, thoughtless, bi- 
ased, and tactless. Their response is 
“We weren't wrong. It was the judge 
who failed to comprehend.” 

Thus there is an inability to accept 
the unfavorable judgment of a neu- 
tral party as valid. Rationalizations 
are immediately erected to protect the 
losing position despite its defeat. 

9. Complacency vs. ingroup fight- 
ing. There are still other differences 
between the groups after the verdict 
is rendered. Victory or defeat has pre- 
dictable outcomes that influence the 
conditions of subsequent contacts be- 
tween the groups. 

In the winning groups, those who 
led the march to victory are congrat- 
ulated. Their positions are strength- 
ened, and those who followed them 
become even more dependent on 
them for future direction and guid- 
ance. In the defeated groups, how- 
ever, there is ingroup fighting and 
splintering into factions. The leaders 
who failed the group fight back. If 
they don’t succeed in reinstating 
themselves, they pout and sulk and 
eventually cease to take any interest 
in the group. 

The “group mentality,” bad though 
this concept is said to be, is dra- 
matically different too in the win- 
ning and losing groups. This is ap- 
parent not only in their reactions to 
the judge and to their representatives 
but also in the group “atmosphere.” 
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Members of victorious groups bask in 
the glow of victory. Success makes 
them complacent. They are content 
to coast and rest on their laurels. But 
in the defeated groups there is a 
“lean and hungry” atmosphere filled 
with tension that must be dis- 
charged. Members immediately start 
ferreting out the causes of failure. 
This process was clearly at work after 
the 1960 election: less than one week 
later The Wall Street Journal report- 
ed, “The Republican Party, scarcely 
stopping to lick its wounds after a 
narrow national defeat, today enters 
a period of protracted, intense—and 
possibly destructive—civil war.” 
Without going into further details, 
it can be said that by failing to come 
to grips with the problems of the fu- 
ture, the complacency that follows 
victory is no less unhealthy than the 
destructive ingroup fighting that is 
too often associated with defeat. 
These observations of the behavior 
of groups deliberately placed in com- 
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petitive situations clearly indicate 
the futility of the win-lose concept as 
a basis for healthy, constructive in- 
tergroup relations. The question still 
remains, however: “How can this 
competitive relationship be changed 
into a collaborative one based on mu- 
tual respect and trust and joint prob- 
lem solving?” 


First Steps Along the 
Path to Collaboration 


Experimental attempts to solve 
this problem have taken two main 
forms. One has sought to reduce con- 
flict by trying to eliminate the bound- 
aries that separate people into 
groups. The other, more realistic, rec- 
ognizes that people are inevitably 
segregated into groups of one kind or 
another, and hence has focused on 
devising ways to protect group iden- 
tification and membership while pro- 
moting intergroup cooperation. 

The former approach clearly has 
little applicability to industrial strife, 
since it is essentially contradictory to 
the legal definition of the appropriate 
relations between union and man- 
agement. It is true that there have 
been many times when management 
and union have joined forces, as it 
were, against the threat of external 
competition to insure ,the company’s 
survival. But in a thriving, growing 
economy, survival is seldom in ques- 
tion. Since it is a need that is more or 
less satisfied, it does not furnish a 
compelling motivation as the basis 
for cooperation. Furthermore, many 
goals of the two groups are essentially 
distinctive, i.e., not shared by both, 


once the question of survival is no 
longer of functional significance. La- 
bor-management cooperation, there- 
fore, would seem to be a practical al- 
ternative to labor-management com- 
petition only when both sides share 
the motivation to solve their common 
and distinctive problems while main- 
taining their legitimate group bound- 
aries. 

At the University of Texas we 
have followed this approach in the 
various training procedures briefly de- 
scribed below. These procedures have 
been employed in four union-man- 
agement warfare situations and in 
each case have demonstrated that 
groups locked in conflict with one 
another can re-establish a collabora- 
tive relationship. 

1. Training in the theory of the 
win-lose conflict and in recognizing 
the phenomena associated with it. 
Deep-rooted human attitudes are not 
changed by an expert’s saying, “This 
is how it should be,” or even pointing 
the way. Yet attitudes can be changed 
once one has become aware of one’s 
own reactions to warfare, first 
through experiencing them in the di- 
rect heat of conflict and then through 
talking about them systematically. 

A laboratory training program in 
which participants directly experi- 
ence the conditions that arouse inter- 
group hostility and conflict and then 
compare their experiences with the 
conditions necessary to bring about 
collaboration provides this first step. 
The program includes miniature situ- 
ations illustrating the generalizations 
outlined above. 
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2. Laboratory skill training in the 
procedural steps leading toward in- 
tergroup cooperation. Recognition of 
the dynamics of intergroup conflict, 
though indispensable, is insufficient. 
If collaboration is to be achieved, 
practical ways of facilitating it must 
be demonstrated. Hence the next 
phase of the laboratory training cov- 
ers the following five procedures for 
facilitating intergroup cooperation: 

(a) Defining the problem on the basis 
of facts that are interdependently 
agreed upon. 

(b) Presenting a range of alternatives 
instead of taking up a fixed posi- 
tion. 

(c) Seeking points of similarity in the 
two sets of proposals, as well as 
tackling their differences. 

Avoiding the “traitor” threat by in- 
volving as many members as possi- 
ble in the problem-solving process. 

(e) Having representatives cross-check 
with their groups before diverging 
from the group position. 

To date, we have conducted some 
50 laboratory training programs of 
the type outlined above for manage- 
ment groups within various compa- 
nies. Here it might be added that this 
kind of training does not necessitate 
the pariicipation of two actually con- 
flicting groups. A management team, 
or a union, can derive positive bene- 
fits by following this path on its own, 
provided, of course, it has the genuine 
desire to substitute collaboration for 
the win-lose approach. 

Two additional steps that can 
be used to train either one side or the 
other are: 

3. The norm-setting conference. 
Here the aim is to achieve uniformity 


(d) 
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in opinions and attitudes toward col- 
laboration as a basis for intergroup re- 
lations. A real shift cannot be made 
simply by changing individuals in 
isolation from the social framework 
in which they normally operate; to do 
so would be to increase the “traitor” 
threat. In any case, no one member 
of the group can compel it to “coop- 
erate” from now on. Hence, in order 
to consolidate attitudes as the basis 
for future action, we conduct norm- 
setting conferences in which the 
group members talk through their 
own attitudes, reservations, doubts, 
and hopes about cooperating with a 
former adversary. Once the group as 
a whole has a shared perception of 
this goal and is committed to it, the 
energies of the individual members 
can focus in the same direction. Each 
member moves with the assurance 
that he has the support of the group. 

4. Intervention of a behavioral 
scientist in actual intergroup con- 
flicts. The fourth step lies in using 
a behavioral scientist to intervene 
in actual intergroup activities that 
are going badly. In the heat of 
battle, even laboratory-type “learning 
through experience” can be forgotten 
and lose its potency. It is at these 
points that the outsider can step in 
and “freeze” a problem situation long 
enough to recast it into theoretical 
terms so that alternative ways of be- 
having can be examined before an 
incendiary, win-lose event occurs. If 
there is heavy tension, then it is all 
the more important that alternatives 
be explored before any action is 
taken. 
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Finally, for groups locked in actual 
conflict, there are two further pro- 
cedures that have proved useful. Both 
_ require the contending groups them- 
| selves to tackle the differences be- 
tween them: 

5. The intergroup leveling con- 
ference. This can be introduced at 
any point in the developing relation- 
ship where tension has arisen to the 
extent that efforts at collaboration are 
being stifled. 

Instead of convening for a session 
of charges and countercharges, the 
warring factions explore with one an- 
other the attitudes, feelings, and 
emotions that underlie distrust and 
the motivation to frustrate and de- 
stroy. Amazing though it may sound, 
once leveling starts, the tension in the 
situation is reduced. People disclose 
to one another the very attitudes they 
ordinarily withhold—the underlying 
ones that are at the root of mutually 
destructive overt action. 

With the leveling started, usually 
through the intervention of a be- 
havioral scientist, the way is opened 
for much more extensive joint explor- 
ation of the history that has led to the 
present situation. A historical review 
of the previous decade helps to place 
the current conflict in its proper per- 
spective, provides diagnostic cues to 
account for the dilemma, and sug- 
gests what kinds of altered thinking 
are necessary to achieve a construc- 
tive relationship. 

6. Intergroup therapy. Intergroup 
therapy is a more extensive approach 
that is useful for digging directly into 
the sources of unhealthy intergroup 


relations instead of skirting around 
their surface symptoms. The rationale 
underlying intergroup therapy is that 
groups may hold perceptions and 
stereotypes of one another that are 
distorted, negative, or so hidden that 
they prevent effective interaction. 
Such interaction is possible only after 
the basic problems in the relationship 
have been eliminated. 

Intergroup therapy is an extension 
of the leveling conference described 
above. The contending groups are 
brought together as groups. In pri- 
vate, each group discusses, and seeks 
to agree on, its perceptions of the 
other group and attitudes toward it 
and its perceptions of itself as well. 
Then representatives of both groups 
talk together in the presence of other 
group members, all of whom are 
obliged to remain silent. 

During this phase, the group rep- 
resentatives are responsible for ac- 
curately communicating the picture 
that each group has constructed of the 
other and of itself. They are free to 
ask questions aimed at clarifying the 
other group’s point of view, but the 
ground rules forbid thern to rational- 
ize or justify their attitudes. The use 
of representatives allows for more or- 
derly communication than would be 
possible if the groups participated as 
a whole and also increases the com- 
municants’ sense of responsibility for 
providing an accurate version of the 
situation. 

Members of both groups then dis- 
cuss in private the way they are per- 
ceived by the other side. This is 
done in order to develop an under- 
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standing of the discrepancies be- 
tween their adversary’s viewpoint 
and their own view of themselves. 
Finally, again working through rep- 
resentatives, each group helps the 
other to appreciate the points of dif- 
ference, to correct invalid percep- 
tions, and to consider alternative 
explanations of past behavior. Funda- 
mental conflicts in values can also be 
identified and examined. Then, sug- 
gestions can be developed for ways 
of tackling the problems at issue. 


An Actual Example 


What happens when the behav- 
ioral science approach is actually 
applied in industry may be illustrated 
by the experience of a company that 
had just “won” a two-year contract 
that was very close to its initial posi- 
tion in bargaining: At that time, 
however, management sensed that in 
the next round of bargaining victory 
would be less sure. Accordingly, it 
decided to enlist the aid of behavioral 
science in making the switch from 
conflict to collaboration. 

As the first step, all members of 
management were brought together 
for a laboratory training program, 
which gave the participants direct ex- 
perience of the intergroup experi- 
ments and theory described above. In 
addition, the organization had the as- 
sistance of a behavioral scientist who 
worked closely with management, es- 
pecially at times when emotions came 
to the fore. 

The turning point came in the 
next round of negotiations, when 
an impasse was reached. For two 
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weeks, the sides remained very sharp- 
ly divided on a number of issues that 
could not be resolved. Each side tried 
to force the other to capitulate, but 
deadlock was the only result. 

With the assistance of the be- 
havioral scientist, management then 
formulated a plan for moving ahead 
that the union accepted. First, the 
bargaining committee dropped all 
discussion of the issues in dispute and 
set about identifying the problem 
areas underlying them. Subcommit- 
tees were then set up to study each 
problem area and to develop solu- 
tions consistent with the newly ob- 
tained facts for presentation to the 
main bargaining committee. (As evi- 
dence of management's willingness to 
collaborate, union representatives 
were in the majority on each sub- 
committee. ) 

In each of the subcommittees, 
unanimity was achieved through es- 
sentially the same sequence of inter- 
actions. As significant issues arose, 
win-lose conflict manifested itself, po- 
sitions became rigid, and problem- 
solving procedures were shelved. But 
at this point, instead of admitting 
defeat, the committee members took a 
fresh look at the situation. As they 
worked through each subject of dis- 
pute to the point where mutual satis- 
faction was achieved, their former 
group alignments and loyalties tend- 
ed to disappear. After three weeks, 
the committee members spoke with 
a single voice. They drew together 
with unanimity, focusing on prob- 
lems and their solutions rather than 
on traditional positions. 
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In the end, the ten subgroup rec- 
ommendations were accepted by the 
bargaining group as the bases for 
further negotiations. Thus creative 
subgroup thinking unfroze the actual 
negotiating body, and more construc- 
tive, cooperative action between the 
two groups followed. Once the criti- 
cal hurdles of establishing a posture 
of cooperation and of achieving some 
degree of successful problem solving 
on a joint basis had been surmounted, 
a more healthy union-management 
relationship evolved. 

In conclusion, perhaps we may re- 
iterate that the theory of intergroup 
conflict presented here is one that we 
feel to be basic in understanding the 
nature of union-management rela- 
tions that are characterized by ten- 
sion, strife, and inability to work 


together harmoniously without the in- 
tervention of such outside parties as 
mediators and arbitrators. The basic 


proposition we have tried to demon- 
strate is that problem solving and the 
resolution of intergroup differences 
are possible once the pathology of 
win-lose conflict is understood. 

At all events, our experience has 
been that when management is ex- 
posed to laboratory training programs 
that provide direct experience of in- 
tergroup conflict and collaboration, a 
shift both in orientation and in action 
takes place. What was formerly a 
state of chronic conflict and tension 
subsisting between union and man- 
agement gives way to constructive 
problem solving. We have seen this 
happen in a number of industrial sit- 
uations, confirming our belief that 
with the aid of behavioral science 
union-management conflict can be 
replaced by the kind of collaboration 
that serves both the common inter- 
ests of the parties and the distinctive 
goals of each. 


Union Security Provisions in Canada 


Axsout 90 per cent of Canadian union contracts provide for some form of union 
security—compulsory union membership, compulsory deduction of union dues, or 
both—Michael Dudra, Professor of Economics at Saint Francis College, reported 
not long ago. Writing in the Labor Law Journal, Professor Dudra noted that on 
this particular issue Canadian labor legislation, on both the federal and the 
provincial level, still follows the general pattern set by the Wagner Act of 1935. 
Apart from minor exceptions on the provincial level, all types of compulsory union 
membership are permitted, and the question of check-off is left entirely to the 
bargaining parties. 

The most widespread kind of union security is the union shop, or modified 
union shop, which appears in nearly four out of ten Canadian contracts. Twelve 
per cent provide for maintenance of membership, and 37 per cent include no 
union security provisions at all. The closed shop is found in only 8 per cent of the 
contracts, and is used mainly in craft industries. 

A particularly important form of union security in Canada, says Professor 
Dudra, is the “Rand formula,” a compulsory check-off arrangement similar to our 
agency shop. This provision is found in 18 per cent of the contracts, and is es- 
pecially common in the railroad industry. 





When a company starts 
manufacturing and distributing 
its products overseas, a whole new set of 
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Wr PAY an overseas premium for 
living in Paris? I'd like to live 
there myself!” —V.P. for Operations. 

“What—a cost-of-living bonus in 
Guatemala City? What for —to pay 
all those servants?” —Controller. 

As he attempts to formulate poli- 
cies for foreign operations, the per- 
sonnel manager of the company that 
has just established a new unit over- 
seas fields such ticklish questions as 
these from his own management 
every day. Nor do his troubles end 
there. An entirely different set of 
questions rains down on his defense- 
less head from the people being 
transferred or recruited to work 
abroad : 

“Will you keep us supplied with 
baby food in Colombo?” 
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“You mean to say you pay only a 
15 per cent premium for the sacrifice 
of leaving the United States?” 

“My daughter could live at home 
while she attends college—will you 
bring her back to the States and pay 
her living expenses?” 

The questions continue in their 
endless variety: 

“Will you pay my way back to see 
my own doctor, if necessary?” 

“Will you move my new outboard 
cruiser?” 

“Will you move my mother-in-law 
to Buenos Aires with us?” (This 
questioner, though, may secretly be 
hoping that the answer here will be 
a resounding “No!” 

To the company newly beset with 
the problems of foreign exchange 
and foreign taxes, the special prob- 
lems of staffing an overseas unit come 
as an additional burden. And the 
books and services available from the 
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company library offer the personnel 
man little in the way of support or 
solace. While most of the new prob- 
lems seemingly fit familiar categories, 
the 5,000 miles between the head 
office and the new unit somehow 
add a touch of pathos to the plight of 
the overseas employee. All of a sud- 
den, the company’s well-settled do- 
mestic personnel policies are thrown 
out of kilter. 

At this point in the planning for 
new operations abroad, several alter- 
natives are available to the company. 
It can: 

1. Hire a consultant familiar with 
the policies of experienced overseas 
companies. 

2. Follow the familiar routine of 
surveying other companies to see how 
they handle the same problems. 

3. Hire an additional personnel 
man with overseas experience. 

4. Set about analyzing its own 
particular problems in an objective 
fashion. 

The best cure is probably some 
combination of these alternatives. In 
any case, if more than one overseas 
unit of any size is being set up, the 
personnel staff will need a man to 
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handle the particular problems of 
foreign and expatriate personnel. 
He can well be transferred from a 
domestic job. There are obvious ad- 
vantages in having a man who is well 
grounded in the company’s domestic 
policies, since these are the founda- 
tion on which its overseas policies 
will be built. 

Let us assume that an experienced 
personnel man who is familiar with 
company policy is chosen to take 
charge of personnel matters for the 
international operation. His first task 
will be to school himself in the differ- 
ences between his former domestic 
activities and what is now required of 
him in the international sphere. He 
must then begin to modify his regu- 
lar procedures in light of those dif- 
ferences. 


Differences Between 
Domestic and Overseas Operations 

There are at least four major ways 
in which overseas operations differ 
from those at home. These four fac- 
tors are generally present in foreign 
operations of any type, and each has 
a significant impact on personnel ad- 
ministration: 

1. Communications are more dif- 
ficult. It may be 5,000 miles from 
the head office to the first overseas 
unit. Later, a network of overseas 
operations extending throughout the 
world’s continents, time zones, cli- 
mates, and cultures may be built up. 
But long before that point is reached, 
communications will have become 
entangled in at least one foreign lan- 
guage. 
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2. Social Security legislation is 
developed far beyond our own laws 
in many parts of the world. From 
the pension rights of widows in 
France to the milk allowance for in- 
fants in Bolivia, nearly every type of 
employee benefit has been thought of 
and tried somewhere. In some coun- 
tries, the benefits required by law 
amount to from 60 to 80 per cent of 
payroll. In others, such benefits and 
costs are either negligible or non- 
existent. 

3. Cultural differences cause some 
surprising problems the first time 
around the course. Complexion in 
Peru, religion in the Near East, so- 
cial status elsewhere—each of these 
may impose specific limitations on 
the design of an organization. Then 
there is the special problem of “cul- 
ture shock” for the families sent 
abroad from the United States. (“Cul- 
ture shock” is the state of confusion 
and tension that often arises when an 
American discovers that many of his 
normal responses are not appropriate 
in a foreign culture.) 

4. Salary scales and benefit pro- 
grams favor American employees 
over foreign country nationals. This 
gives rise to morale problems when 
employees in both categories are 
working on the same or similar jobs. 

Additional differences between 
domestic and overseas operations 
may, of course, arise from special 
conditions existing in the foreign 
country in question. Once the per- 
sonnel man has established these 
various points of difference, how 
should he proceed? 
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His first reaction is likely to be to 
embark on the task of writing a new 
set of policies for the overseas unit or 
units. Extreme care must be exer- 
cised, however, when this impulse 
strikes. In Guatemala, for example, 
pensions for employees are not re- 
quired by law. But in Peru, an em- 
ployee who has worked 35 years for 
the same company is legally entitled 
to retire on full salary for the rest of 
his life. If the company is operating 
in Peru, or likely at some future 
date to be operating there, it had 
better not establish a blanket policy 
to the effect that no matter where 
they are located expatriate employees 
will receive the benefits of the com- 
pany’s domestic pension plan. To do 
so would require double funding of 
retirement provisions for expatriates 
in Peru. Some way of dealing with 
this requirement must be devised 
therefore, before any general policy 
on pensions for overseas employees 
can be laid down. 

In fact, it is better not to try to 
formulate general policies until the 
company is thoroughly au fait with 
conditions in overseas locations. 
Even then, any statement of policy 
should be limited to specific coun- 
tries. 

It may be legally impossible, for 
instance, to ship an employee’s auto- 
mobile to Chile or to assume part of 
his income tax in Trinidad—prac- 
tices that may be company policy 
elsewhere. On the other hand, spe- 
cial conditions in one area may make 
it advisable for the company to de- 
part from its general policy to the 
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extent, say, of providing the employee 
with a house. Management must re- 
tain a greater degree of flexibility in 
its overseas policies than is necessary 
at home. 


Recruitment and Selection 


Recruiting people for overseas 
jobs presents no problems—at all 
events, to the extent that there is 
never any dearth of applicants. Pick- 
ing the right candidate or candi- 
dates is, however, an unusually dif- 
ficult task. 

As the personnel man well knows, 
it is often hard enough to select the 
right candidate for a specific job at 
home. Now, however, the problem is 
to find one who can perform on the 
job while he and his family are ad- 
justing to life in Accra or Zaragoza. 
This particular avenue of selection is 
far from being a well-trodden path. 
There are no tests that have proved 
satisfactory for this purpose as yet. 

Nevertheless, there are certain ac- 
cepted minimal standards: The em- 
ployee Cand his family) must have 
“left home” psychologically. To ad- 
just to a new culture, he must have 
an inquiring mind; he should be in- 
terested in the way things are done 
in other cultures and not be predis- 
posed to assume that customs which 
are different from those at home are 
unenlightened or stupid. For most 
posts he should have an aptitude for 
languages. For any distant post he 
must have some degree of independ- 
ence and a willingness to assume 
responsibility that may not be re- 
quired of the employee who is but- 


tressed by the ample support nor- 
mally available in the home office. 
In addition to all these qualities, he 
must possess excellent health and out- 
standing competence in his field. 
Some companies minimize the 
risk of making mistakes in overseas 
selection by refusing to assign any- 
one abroad until he has worked in 
the domestic operation long enough 
to be well known to management. 
Others retain consultants to conduct 
depth interviews and psychological 
tests. Companies with long-standing 
overseas operations tend to rely more, 
however, upon multiple interviews 
conducted by men who have served 
where the job is located. This has the 
double advantage of permitting the 
applicant to talk about the potential 
assignment with people who have 
actually lived in the country in ques- 
tion, and at the same time enabling 
the interviewers to size up the appli- 
cant’s personality in the light of 
their knowledge of the kind of people 
who have adapted well to life in the 
location under consideration. 


Orientation 


Orientation both to the new job 
and to the new location is important 
for the same two reasons, communi- 
cations and cultural adjustment. The 
cost of sending the wrong man or 
one who is inadequately prepared for 
what he will face abroad is very 
high. The expense of moving a man, 
with his family and car, may, for ex- 
ample, run to between $30,000 and 
$35,000. An outlay of this magni- 
tude justifies extraordinary meas- 
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ures in selecting and preparing em- 
ployees, whether they be recruits or 
old company hands, for duty abroad. 

Ideally, orientation would include 
a visit by the prospective employee 
and his wife to the area in which 
they are to live and work. A few 
companies do, in fact, follow this 
practice. Most, however, consider it 
too expensive—at all events, for can- 
didates who are being hired from 
the outside. When a foreign transfer 
is being considered for an employee 
of proven caliber, a preliminary visit 
is easier to justify. 

If such trips are not provided, 
some way must be found to acquaint 
the employee with the conditions he 
will face. He must know something 
of the host country—its people, cus- 
toms, and traditions. He should be 
prepared for both the worst and the 
best he will find on the job and in 
his new home. He must be sent out 
prepared to be a good representative 
of his company and his country. 

Much of the information he needs 
is available, of course, in any public 
library. Both the employee and his 
wife should be encouraged to talk 
with people who know the area. In 
addition, a number of universities, 
especially the American University 
and Syracuse, now offer orientation 
courses for Americans being posted 
overseas. 

In short, the importance of proper 
selection and orientation can hardly 
be overemphasized—though perhaps 
the Foreign Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention did carry 
matters a shade too far when he said 
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in a recent speech, “Hereafter only 
seasoned missionaries will be sent to 
cannibal territories.” 


Compensation and Benefits 


In establishing compensation and 
benefit programs the company must 
draw a clear distinction between na- 
tional employees, that is, citizens of 
the country in which the operation is 
carried on, and expatriates. 

Nationals hired in the area of the 
foreign operation must, of course, be 
treated in accordance with the pre- 
vailing conditions in the labor mar- 
ket in question. They obviously can- 
not be hired at lower than going 
rates; nor can the company pay much 
higher rates or provide benefits no- 
ticeably better than are usual in the 
location. To do so would disrupt the 
labor market and incur the enmity of 
both local businessmen and other 
foreign operators. 

Expatriate employees present far 
fancier problems. It is generally ac- 
cepted among companies engaged in 
international operations that you 
do have to pay a premium to per- 
suade an employee to move, say, 
from Akron, Ohio, to Paris. And you 
also have to pay a cost-of-living 
bonus if the living expenses in the 
overseas location are higher than the 
cost of living at your head office. 

Practices are not uniform by any 
means, but there is a general pattern 
for the pay and fringe benefits of 
expatriates. Base pay should equal 
pay for a similar job at home. An 
overseas premium of from 10 to 25 
per cent of the base pay is the only 
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extra pay really needed to compen- 
sate for the inconvenience of giving 
up familiar surroundings, American 
schools, American doctors, and ease 
of access to relatives. The other ex- 
tensive benefits that complete the 
overseas package are intended and 
computed to keep the employee on 
an even keel financially throughout 
his foreign assignment. 

Typically, these additional fringes 
may include any or all of the fol- 
lowing: an adjustable cost-of-living 
allowance; a housing allowance if 
housing is scarce or expensive or if 
the company wants its representative 
to live in a better house than he 
normally would have at home; edu- 
cational benefits for the employee's 
children, such as the cost of a private 
school abroad or of travel back to the 
United States for attendan-e at col- 
lege; longer vacations to give the em- 
ployee time to get back to the United 
States (though jet travel is causing 
some rethinking on this one); and 
increasingly, a system of tax equali- 
zation whereby the employee does 
not have to pay higher income taxes 
than he would on the same salary at 
home. 

Needless to say, the payment of 
such lavish benefits to expatriate per- 
sonnel does not endear the company 
to the nationals hired locally, who, 
of course, receive nothing more than 
the local scale of pay. For this reason, 
some companies prefer to cut out 
most of the fringes and instead pay a 
flat salary to their expatriate person- 
nel. The total amount paid will, of 
course, take into account the ex- 





penses the extras are intended to 
cover. Part of this total may be de- 
posited to the employee’s account at 
home. 

While this device works well in 
smoothing the relations between na- 
tional and expatriate employees, it 
creates other problems of its own. 
The payment of a flat salary that has 
been calculated to include an over- 
seas premium and the rest can cause 
no end of trouble when the company 
wants to transfer a man back to the 
head office from an overseas post. 
The employee can’t make much of a 
case for retaining his overseas pre- 
mium when he is transferred back to 
Chicago. But if the extras have all 
been included in a single salary fig- 
ure, he can make a tremendous fuss 
about being transferred to Chicago at 
a cut in salary—and after all that 
valuable overseas experience! 

On balance, the better system 
seems to be to pay the long list of 
premiums and benefits while keep- 
ing an appropriate stateside base sal- 
ary for the position. Since it is ex- 
tremely expensive to pay expatriate 
personnel ‘on either basis, the rem- 
edy is to train nationals and to re- 
place expatriates, wherever feasible, 
as quickly as possible. 


Training and 
Management Development 

In the long run, the real profit 
potential in personnel administration 
in the international sphere lies in the 
training and development of em- 
ployees hired locally, especially if 
the operation is located in one of the 
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less-developed countries. Here the 
personnel man should project his 
labor force requirements for some 
years ahead and keep management 
constantly aware of the importance 
of having specific plans for the re- 
placement of all personnel except 
essential expatriates. (The company 
may want to keep some key financial 
or technical jobs in the hands of 
United States employees, at least for 
the time being.) 

Planning for the eventual take- 
over will, of course, necessitate the 
use of all the familiar elements of a 
systematic development program— 
organization charts, key man inven- 
tories and their periodic review, a 
performance appraisal system, and 
so on. Specific plans for the training 
and development of the nationals 
who are to be relied upon as replace- 
ments must also be drawn up. 

To be effective, these techniques 
need not, at the outset, be highly 
formalized. When there are only a 
few employees in one or two foreign 
locations that are frequently visited 
by someone from the home office, 
the job can quite well be done on a 
fairly informal basis. Later on, as the 
overseas staff expands, more - syste- 
matic steps must be taken to insure 
that the financial man in Concep- 
cién, say, is not forgotten. 

For the most part, the company 
wishing to develop managerial skills 
among its foreign nationals must ex- 
pect to have to do most of the train- 
ing within its own organization. 
However, outside facilities are be- 
coming increasingly available. The 
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American Management Association 
now has centers in Latin America 
and Europe. Several American uni- 
versities run summer programs on 
other continents. Consulting firms 
are running seminars abroad. Fi- 
nally, a number of foreign organiza- 
tions dedicated to the advancement 
of management now offer short 
courses for middle and top manage- 
ment in their own countries. 


Toward Better Management Abroad 


Educating a Brazilian or a Ni- 
gerian in the principles and prac- 
tices of American management can, 
admittedly, be a costly project. Nev- 
ertheless, this practice offers the 
most practical solution to the prob- 
lem of staffing a foreign operation. 
In any case, the outlay involved 
must be weighed against the cost of 
sending an American and his family 
to the area—and, in a high percent- 
age of cases, the further cost of bring- 
ing them home and replacing them 
with another American family. As- 
suming that this amounts to some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 
$30,000 per family, a company ob- 
viously can spend substantial sums 
on improving the managerial and 
technical skills of its foreign em- 
ployees and still save money. Fur- 
ther, it has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that, in so doing, it is also 
extending the international useful- 
ness of its operations and serving 
the ends of the free world by im- 
proving the managerial effectiveness 
of the nationals of the countries in 
which it operates. 








Experience already suggests that this new 
technique may well be the answer to many 


of industry's toughest training problems. 


The Potential of 
Programmed Instruction 


J. L. HUGHES and W. J. McNAMARA 


International Business Machines Corporation, New York City 


— TWIN EFFECTS of automa- 
tion on employment—the elimi- 
nation of traditional jobs and the 
creation of wholly new ones—have 
already manifested themselves to the 
point where serious thought must be 
given to the training job that con- 
fronts us in the years ahead. As au- 
thorities from many different fields 
have stressed, this job is likely to en- 
compass the retraining, certainly of 
thousands and perhaps even of mil- 
lions, of skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers. It is not yet clear how much of 
this burden will fall upon industry, 
and how much upon our other com- 
munity resources; but there is gener- 
al agreement that the training efforts 


already being directed toward this 
end will have to be stepped up enor- 
mously if companies are to provide 
themselves with the new skills that 
will soon be in such short supply. 
‘ortunately, there is a new method 
of instruction that promises to be of 
considerable assistance in furnishing 
rapid and economical training for our 
labor force. This technique bears va- 
rious names—programmed instruc- 
tion, automated teaching, reinforced 
learning, and teaching machines. 
Because of its great potential and the 
success it has already had in edu- 
cational, military, and industrial 
applications, it is important for busi- 
nessmen to understand its basic 
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characteristics, the advantages it of- 
fers for industrial training, and the 
steps involved in its installation. 

Though the surface differences 
among the various types of pro- 
grammed instruction are perhaps 
more obvious than their similarities, 
all these methods exhibit four basic 
characteristics, which can be taken 
as the definition of “programmed in- 
struction”: (1) the trainee is pre- 
sented with information one step at 
a time in a series of steps, or “frames,” 
called a program; (2) each frame re- 
quires him to answer a question or, 
in more general terms, to respond to 
the information presented; (3) the 
trainee checks to see whether his an- 
swer is correct by looking at the next 
frame; and (4) he follows the pro- 
gram on his own, not as a member 
of a class, and thus works at his own 
speed. 

An excerpt from a typical program 





J. L. Hucues has been an industrial 
psychologist on IBM’s Applied Personnel 
Research staff for the past nine years. Be- 
fore joining IBM, he did personnel re- 
search for the Air Force and for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company. He is also a 
lecturer in the psychology department of 
New York’s City College and is the author 
of a forthcoming book on programmed in- 
struction, which will be published by Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc. 

W. J. McNamara came to IBM in 
1938, right after receiving his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Minnesota. Except 
for three years’ service in the Navy during 
World War Il, he has been with the com- 
pany ever since, and is now Manager of 
Applied Personnel Research. Like Dr. 
Hughes, he has contributed a number of 
articles to psychological journals. 
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is shown in the accompanying exhib- 
it. Here it will be seen that after an- 
swering questions on the material 
that has been presented to him the 
trainee receives immediate feedback 
in the form of the correct answers. 
This feedback provides what psychol- 
ogists call “reinforcement.” In other 
words, it serves as a reward for the 
trainee’s correct answers and thus 
fixes them in his mind. His response 
may consist of either writing in a 
word or phrase or choosing from 
among a number of answers presented 
in the frame. The former type of re- 
sponse is characteristic of the pro- 
grams developed by Dr. B. F. Skin- 
ner, of Harvard University, while 
the multiple-choice programs follow 
a pattern set by Dr. Norman Crow- 
der, of Western Design.* 


Machines vs. Textbooks 


The most publicized method of 
presenting programmed instructional 
material is the teaching machine. 
This device controls the presentation 
of the program to the trainee and re- 
inforces his responses by displaying 
the correct answers. It also prevents 
him from changing an incorrect ini- 
tial response after he has learned 
the right answer. Teaching machines 
range in complexity from devices em- 
ploying mechanically or electrically 
driven disks or rolls of paper to com- 
puter - controlled electronic systems 


“Anyone interested in learning more about the 
technical characteristics of programs should consult 
Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: A 
Source Book, a comprehensive collection of papers 
edi A. A. Lumsdaine and R. Glaser, and 
published by the National Education Association, 
1201 16 St., N.W.. Washington, D.C., 1960. - 
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1. The 7070 is a data processing system. To prepare a payroll, to main- 
tain an inventory, or to perform other accounting applications, a 
customer can use the 7070 data 
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2. All data processing systems require some type of input unit or units. In 
order to put information into the 7070 
» an unit is required. 
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data processing system input 


3. In addition to one or more input units all data processing systems require 
some sort of processing unit or units to operate on the input data. The 
7070 has several units to process input data. 
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4. Data are put inte the 7670 by means of an unit. The infor- 
mation (data) is then operated tipen by several 
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5. All data processing systems must also have eutput units to write out infor- 
mation in a usable form. A mechanical printer is an example of an 
nnit. 











Excerpt from Program Used for 
Teaching Maintenance of the IBM 7070 
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using slides and electric typewriters 
for display, input, and output. 

In view of the fact that we are 
living in a machine age, it is under- 
standable that teaching machines 
have garnered most of the attention 
given to programmed instruction. 
But strong claims can be advanced, 
too, for the alternative method of 
presentation, which uses a format su- 
perficially resembling that of a text- 
book or workbook. Two common 
versions of this format are the pro- 
grammed textbook, developed by 
Homme and Glaser, and the scram- 
bled textbook, or Tutortext, devel- 
oped by Crowder. . 

Both these techniques require the 
student to read a frame of informa- 
tion on one page of a specially pre- 
pared textbook, make a response, and 
then verify his answer by referring to 
another page. Thus the presentation- 
response-reinforcement cycle charac- 
teristic of programmed instruction is 
obtained without the use of a teach- 
ing machine. Though the machine 
does provide greater control over the 
presentation of the program, a num- 
ber of research studies have indicated 
that there is no difference in learn- 
ing achievement between students us- 
ing teaching machines and students 
using programmed textbooks. 


An Answer to 
Three Big Training Problems 


Whatever the particular technique 
of presentation, programmed in- 
struction can be highly useful in in- 


dustrial training — perhaps even more 
here than in other kinds of educa- 
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tion. There are at least three reasons 
for this. First, industry has always 
suffered from a shortage of qualified 
instructors. Traditionally, the in- 
structor in industry is highly skilled 
in his special field but has had no 
formal training in education. As a re- 
sult, he frequently makes mistakes in 
educational technique that would be 
quickly recognized by professional 
educators. Another common problem 
confronting the industrial instructor 
is lack of time to prepare his mate- 
rials. Either his teaching is on a part- 
time basis or he has a much heavier 
teaching load than his academic 
counterpart. 

Second, it is often impossible to 
get enough trainees together to justi- 
fy the expense of running a training 
course, and employees who need 
training may therefore have to wait 
for some time before a class can be 
formed. Related to this is the prob- 
lem of training employees who work 
on a second or third shift. The com- 
pany confronted by this problem may 
find it necessary to conduct training 
classes during these hours or to have 
employees report for training on the 
first shift at overtime rates. 

Finally, it often happens that the 
employees to be trained are working 
in widely scattered locations. Bring- 
ing them to a central training instal- 
lation involves considerable expense 
for the company, which must pay for 
their transportation to and from the 
center and their daily living expenses 
while they are there. These direct 
costs can mount up very rapidly, es- 
pecially if the courses run for long 
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periods of time. In addition, it costs 
a great deal merely to staff, adminis- 
ter, and maintain a training center. 

These three problems of industrial 
training can be significantly allevi- 
ated by programmed instruction. Be- 
cause the new training method makes 
a self-sufficient package of education- 
al material available to each trainee, 
it reduces the need for qualified in- 
structors in many courses and allows 
the company to train its employees 
individually and at any time and 
place. Beyond this, programmed in- 
struction offers the possibility of 
training employees more quickly and 
more effectively than traditional 
methods allow. 

It offers still further economies in 
that it takes advantage of individual 
differences in learning speed. Some 
employees, studies have found, can 


finish a program in less than half the 
time needed by others. With pro- 
grammed instruction, these people 
can return to work as soon as they 
have mastered the required material, 
instead of having to sit around and 
wait for the slower ones to catch up, 


as frequently happens 
training classes. 


in group 


Experience with the Method 


Though programmed instruction 
is still relatively new, its value has 
already been fairly convincingly dem- 
onstrated. During the past two years, 
a number of companies have been ex- 
perimenting with the new technique 
in their employee training courses. 
IBM, for example, has developed va- 
rious programs for training its ma- 


chine servicemen, and has found 
that they have worked out very well. 
Equally encouraging results have 
been reported by Eastman Kodak, 
Bell Laboratories, General Tele- 
phone, DuPont, and Teleregister. 

A brief look at a study of one of 
the IBM programs should suffice to 
illustrate the advantages of the 
method. The program in question 
covers the first 15 hours of a conven- 
tional lecture-discussion course on 
the IBM 7070 Data Processing Sys- 
tem given at one of the company’s 
training centers. Programmed texts 
were used with 70 trainees in six 
classes; these trainees were given no 
other means of instruction. The con- 
trol group in the study consisted of 
42 trainees, in two classes, who were 
taught by the lecture-discussion meth- 
od. 

A comparison of the performance 
of the two groups revealed significant 
differences in both presentation time 
and learning achievement. The six 
experimental classes took only 11 
hours of classroom time to complete 
the material, while the two control 
classes took the scheduled 15 hours. 
The reduction of four hours repre- 
sented a saving of 27 per cent in 
training time. (Later studies at the 
same training center found that the 
programmed texts could be com- 
pleted in still less time—8 hours, or 
47 percent less than the original 
training time.) 

Comprehension of the subject mat- 
ter was measured by means of a two- 
hour test. When the results were ad- 
justed to account for differences in 
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mental ability between the two 
groups, it was found that the experi- 
mental group had an average score of 
95, as compared with an average of 
87 for the control group. 

Because the feasibility of pro- 
grammed instruction for industrial 
purposes depends in large part on 
how the employees are likely to feel 
about this method of training, the 
members of the experimental group 
were asked to express their views 
anonymously by filling out an atti- 
tude questionnaire. In general, their 
reactions were highly favorable. 


An Attitude Survey 


Of the total group of 70 men, 87 
per cent said they liked programmed 
instruction better than conventional 
instruction, and 83 per cent said 
they would prefer to use it in the fu- 


ture in place of the lecture-discussion 
method. Comments were generally 
enthusiastic, and indicated an aware- 
ness of the ease and efficiency of the 
new method. 

A content analysis of the general 
comments revealed that the most fre- 
quently liked aspects of programmed 
instruction were its effectiveness as a 
teaching device (46 comments ); cer- 
tain characteristics of the method 
itself, such as the repetition of im- 
portant points, the gradual and logi- 
cal sequence of presentation, and its 
ability to maintain the student's at- 
tention and concentration (23 com- 
ments); and its provision for learn- 
ing at one’s own rate (10 comments). 

Some aspects of programmed in- 
struction were mentioned unfavor- 
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ably, however, by a few trainees. 
Most of the negative comments dealt 
with such mechanical features of the 
method as the use of repetition and 
the need for constant turning of the 
pages. It was also suggested that oth- 
er training methods be interspersed 
with programmed instruction and 
that provision be made for discussion 
with an instructor. 

Actually, none of these negative 
comments was made by more than 
10 per cent of the students and many 
of the objections that were raised 
were subsequently taken account of 
in improvements in the format of the 
programmed textbook. Thus, in the 
initial study—to take just one exam- 
ple—the trainee read a frame, wrote 
in his answer, and turned the page 
to find out whether he had answered 
correctly or not; he then had to turn 
another page to read the next frame. 
Now that the textbook has been re- 
vised, he has to turn the page only 
once to check his response and read 
the next frame. 

The results of this first study have 
since been confirmed by studies of 
nine succeeding classes with a total 
enrollment of 129 trainees. Similar 
results have been achieved through 
the use of programmed textbooks in 
teaching the maintenance of the IBM 
Sorter at another company training 
center. The average test score of 
eight classes (150 trainees) that 
used programmed instruction was 87, 
as against 81 for three classes (57 
trainees) that used the lecture-dis- 
cussion method. In sum, these stud- 
ies indicate that a significant in- 
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crease in training efficiency can be 
achieved through the use of pro- 
grammed instruction. 


Some Possible Applications 


Though these studies dealt with 
only one kind of subject matter, and 
a narrow one at that, good results 
have also been achieved with pro- 
grams in totally different training 
fields. In the professional field, there 
are now programs for teaching math- 
ematics, engineering, science, and 
logic; and in the technical field, pro- 
grams are being used to teach blue- 
print reading, logarithms, photosen- 
sitometry, and computer program- 
ming. Major strides have been made, 
too, in using programmed instruc- 
tion to train maintenance men and 
equipment technicians, for whom 
there are programs in electricity, 
electronics, troubleshooting, and re- 
lated subjects. 

One of the most important areas 
where programmed instruction can 
make a contribution is training 
in manual skills such as those re- 
quired of assembly workers, factory- 
machine operators, and business-ma- 
chine operators. Already available for 
this purpose are a number of auto- 
mated teaching devices, most of 
which involve the use of audio tapes, 
projection screens, or both. Among 
these are the William Barton Marsh 
bank-proof machine and key-punch 
machine teaching tapes, the Rheem- 
Califone electronic keyboard teach- 
ing machine, and the Hughes Air- 
craft Video Sonic Communication 
System. 


Still other fields suggest themselves 
as amenable to the new technique. It 
could be used, for instance, in sales 
training, to provide salesmen with 
the technical information they need 
in order to sell their products—or in 
management development, as a means 
of keeping executives up to date on 
such subjects as organization theory 
and personnel techniques. It could 
also be used to train supervisors 
in company policies and practices, 
administrative techniques, industrial 
relations, and the like. 

There are undoubtedly other areas 
as well where programmed instruc- 
tion might be profitably applied. Just 
what these are in any given com- 
pany can be determined by means of 
a comprehensive training survey, job 
analysis, or a review of critical inci- 
dents. 


Who Writes the Programs? 


But how does a company actually 
go about adopting this new training 
technique? This question probably 
represents the greatest stumbling 
block in the whole field, for once a 
company becomes interested in using 
programmed instruction it finds itself 
confronted by three alternative ways 
of installing it, ways that differ con- 
siderably in cost and comprehensive- 
ness. Unfortunately, no one method 
can claim absolute superiority, and 
each company must therefore weigh 
them all in terms of its own resources 
and its own training needs, both 
present and future. 

The simplest way is to purchase 
standardized programs, which are 
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available for use either with teaching 
machines or in the form of pro- 
grammed texts and scrambled texts. 
Though there are not as yet very 
many of these programs, their pro- 
duction is accelerating, and a consid- 
erable number will probably be pro- 
duced during the next year. The pro- 
grams already published, moreover, 
cover a wide range of basic subjects. 
Several of them can be used not only 
as primary teaching material but for 
review of the theoretical knowledge 
needed as a background for more ad- 
vanced technical courses. 

The second way of generating pro- 
grams is to have them written by a 
consultant. This alternative allows 
the instructional material to be tail- 
ored to the company’s needs, but it 
is rather costly and requires the hir- 
ing of a consultant every time an 
existing program must be revised or a 
new one added. For these reasons, it 
would seem preferable in most cases 
to employ the consultant to train 
company personnel to write pro- 
grams, even though this is likely to 
be more time consuming than having 
him write them himself. 

Under this third method, the con- 
sultant teaches the principles of pro- 
gram writing and then reviews the 
work of the program writers until 
they have attained the requisite level 
of skill. The employees selected for 
training as program writers should be 
specialists in the technical subject 
matter to be programmed so that it 
will be necessary only to teach them 
programming skills. 

One might, of course, approach 
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the problem from the other end by 
selecting employees who are skilled 
in programming techniques and 
teaching them the subject matter at 
issue. This procedure, however, usu- 
ally proves much slower than the 
first. The most efficient solution, it 
has generally been found, is to start 
with a specialist in the subject mat- 
ter, teach him the rudiments of pro- 
gram writing, and then team him 
with someone skilled in programming 
who will review and edit the mate- 
rial produced. 


Requirements for 
Program Writing 


Though it is difficult to spell out 
all the characteristics and qualifica- 
tions of a successful program writer, 
the most important of them should 
perhaps be mentioned here. Besides 
knowing his subject, the program 
writer should have had some teaching 
experience. In addition, he needs 
analytical ability, some degree of 
writing skill, a desire to learn the new 
teaching approach, and _ sufficient 
motivation and perseverance to carry 
through an assignment that will 
sometimes prove trying. 

How long it takes him to write a 
program will, of course, depend on 
his skill and experience. Even when 
these variables are accounted for, the 
time factor cannot as yet be very well 
predicted, and the figures offered by 
authorities in the field cover a wide 
span. Still, one can conservatively 
estimate that the preparation of pro- 
grammed material covering one hour 
of conventional instruction should 
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take not much less than one week 
nor more than two. The program- 
ming of a seven-hour course, then, 
would take between 7 and 14 weeks, 
assuming that only one programmer 
is working on it. 

Though this may sound like a pro- 
hibitively long period of time, it 


life of the program. This means, of 
course, that programming is particu- 
larly suitable for courses that are not 
expected to change radically in the 
near future and that will be used for 
many employees. Under these condi- 
tions, programmed instruction can 
add economy in investment to the 


should be remembered that the pro- 
gram thus produced can be used for 
hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
trainees, so that the cost of prepara- 
tion will be quickly amortized over the 


other advantages that make it a valu- 
able addition to industry's arsenal of 
training techniques and a promising 
source of aid for the training job that 
lies ahead. 


Should Convention Recruiting Be Banned? 


More THAN three-quarters of a group of 200 industrial companies responding to 
a recent survey by Deutsch & Shea, Inc., favor a ban on recruiting at major 
professional meetings and conventions, and still others of the sample think that 
the recruiting ought to be brought under some sort of control. 

A solid majority of the group, 65 per cent, regularly recruit at technical 
meetings, with a third of these covering three meetings a year. Asked whether 
this recruiting was primarily a defensive measure, 61 per cent of the companies 
in the total group said No, and a number of them went on to point out that 
they engaged in convention recruiting in order to fill genuine manpower needs, 
because of the specialized nature of the manpower available at conventions, or 
because they find the practice a highly productive one. Nearly three out of ten 
companies, however, admitted that they used convention recruiting defensively and 
many of them indicated that the results did not justify the expense. 

If industry agreed to a general ban, said almost nine out of ten respondents, 
they would recommend that their companies comply with it. Some of these in- 
dicated that they would do so only if they were sure that the agreement would 
be enforced, and most of those dissenting did so on the grounds that it was 
unenforceable. 

Commenting on the general desirability of such a ban, 23 respondents sug- 
gested that convention recruiting tends to lower the quality of the meetings, de- 
crease attendance, promote a nonprofessional atmosphere, or in other ways exert 
an unfortunate influence. Respondents on both sides of the issue, however, raised 
questions about whether the ban could be enforced, and a number of them as- 
serted that it would have to cover the activities of employment agencies and 
other middlemen as well as of individual companies. 

Several companies favored less drastic methods of controlling recruiting. The 
suggestion made most often was that every professional society establish an em- 
ployment clearing house system similar to that used by the American Chemical 
Society and the American Institute of Physics. “It is to the development of such 
a system that the survey results seem to point,” Deutsch & Shea concludes, noting 
that this would be “a more practical, satisfactory and universally acceptable solu- 
tion than [the ban] originally proposed.” 





Companies harassed by continual grievances over work 
standards might benefit from adopting the dual-arbitra- 
tion system that has proved its efficacy over the past 
three years in one of the nation’s leading businesses. 


Settling Work-Standards 
Disputes: A New Approach 


HAROLD McCRENSKY 


Bruce Payne and Associates, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


PROBLEM of constant concern to 
both management and labor is 

the grievance arising out of disagree- 
ments on work standards. It has been 
estimated that about 20 per cent of 
the 25,000 or so cases that go to ar- 
bitration each year are work-stand- 
ards disputes. Furthermore, there are 
good grounds for the belief that many 
of the disciplinary disputes that ac- 
count for the bulk of the arbitration 
case load also hinge on the same issue. 
At all events, in disciplinary cases 
involving the firing of an employee 
for incompetence, it becomes incum- 
bent on management to prove that 
(1) good work standards existed for 
the job; (2) the employee was given 
fair warning that he was not doing 
his job properly; and (3) he was 
given time to meet new or “tighter” 
standards. Clearly, there is an urgent 
need for some new method of settling 
disputes of this kind, if only to light- 
en the now crushing burden of griev- 
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ances dragging along day after day in 
formal arbitration proceedings. 

At the present time, the conven- 
tional method of handling a work- 
standards dispute is to submit it to a 
labor arbitrator whose judgment is 
respected by both management and 
the union. In attempting to adjudi- 
cate the facts, the arbitrator will 
sometimes enlist the aid of an engi- 
neer. At other times, he will reach 
his decision by compromising on the 
differences between the parties. 

The trouble with this approach is 
that the conventional labor arbitrator 
is seldom qualified to weigh the mer- 
its and demerits of a grievance in- 
volving work standards. To begin 
with, many such grievances arise from 





semantic wrangles over a vaguely de- 
fined standard whose meaning Solo- 
mon himself might well be at a loss to 
determine. Take, for example, the 
standard calling for the maintenance 
of a “reasonable” level of quality, or 
the process that is supposed to result 
’ in a “cleaned” hide. Who is to say 
whether quality has declined below 
the level of reasonableness or not? 
How clean is clean? Obviously, un- 
less work standards are clearly estab- 
lished at the outset, grievances are in- 
evitable. 

Many companies are afraid, 
though, that to allow more time than 
is really necessary to do a quality job 
adequately means, in effect, setting 
“runaway” rates. Once the worker be- 
gins to find ways of doing his job 
more quickly, and thus is able to ex- 
ceed his rate from time to time, man- 
agement will start agitating for the 
standard to be cut, on the grounds 
that it has been set too low. Natu- 
rally, the company still wants the 
same quality as before. But it may be 
that while the worker can cut cor- 
ners occasionally, he cannot do so 
regularly and without fail. Thus he 
soon finds himself falling behind 
and in order to catch up has to let 
quality suffer. Situations of this kind 
probably account for a large per- 
centage of all work-standards griev- 
ances throughout the country. 

Unfortunately, few conventional 
labor arbitrators possess the technical 
knowledge needed to resolve disputes 
of this type. In cases whose disposi- 
tion rests on a matter of legal inter- 
pretation, the arbitrator can, of 
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course, rely squarely on his own judg- 
ment, knowledge, and experience. 
But when the point at issue is a tech- 
nical one, he has to call upon an en- 
gineering specialist to advise him. 
His decision then is based not on his 
own competence but on the borrowed 
competence of an outside expert. 


The Hazards of 
Calling in an Outsider 


It is worth considering what this 
situation implies. Management and 
union have agreed to place their trust 
in a particular arbitrator in whose 
impartiality and judgment they have 
every confidence. A grievance requir- 
ing exact engineering measurement 
arises. Since the arbitrator is not a 
qualified engineer, he must call in an 
outside technical expert to assist him 
in reaching his decision. This is tan- 
tamount to asking the parties to place 
equal trust in the expert selected—a 
projection of trust that in itself is 
likely to increase the friction between 
them. 

In any event, it is unlikely that 
both parties will feel the same de- 
gree of confidence in an outside ex- 
pert as they do in the arbitrator him- 
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self. In most cases, the arbitrator will 
be well known to them, while the 
technical expert may be someone 
with whom they have previously had 
no dealings whatsoever. In practice, 
then, whenever the responsibility for 
making decisions is removed from the 
truly personal control of the arbitra- 
tor, a loss of confidence in the arbi- 
tration findings on the part of one 
side or the other is likely to result. 

To overcome difficulties of this 
kind, one of the world’s largest leather 
tanners has for the past three years 
been testing a new approach to labor 
arbitration. This approach distin- 
guishes between the cases that must 
be resolved purely on the basis of 
judgment and those that rest not on 
judgment but on determining the 
scientific facts in dispute. 

Under this approach, cases resting 
on judgment are handled in the nor- 
mal way by a conventional labor ar- 
bitrator, while the technical ones are 
assigned for adjudication to an engi- 
neering specialist. He, after all, is the 
man professionally capable of inves- 
tigating the work-measurement fac- 
tors and other technical considera- 
tions involved in this type of 
grievance. 

The technical arbitration proce- 
dure works as follows: 

1. When a work-standard grievance 
cannot be resolved by union-manage- 
ment agreement, the technical arbi- 
trator is promptly called in. 

. The technical arbitrator immediately 
studies the job and all surrounding 
conditions that affect operator per- 
formance. 

3. Both company and union have a 
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representative on the scene so that 
work conditions and methods are de- 
cided upon openly and fairly, and 
are properly defined according to the 
best engineering practices. 

. Following this, the technical arbitra- 
tor completes his study and submits 
his decision to the management and 
union representatives. 

. The arbitrator’s decision as to what 
adjustments may be required to estab- 
lish a correct and equitable work 
standard is final and binding on both 
parties, with their mutual agreement 
that neither has access to the techni- 
cal arbitrator’s data. 


At the tannery in question, a man- 
agement consulting firm served as 
technical arbitrator. (The fees, as in 
conventional arbitration, were shared 
equally by union and company.) 
There is no need, of course, to ap- 
point a consulting firm as the arbitra- 
tor: any technical expert whose 
character and background make him 
acceptable to both parties can fill 
the bill. A consulting firm does pos- 
sess the advantage, however, of usu- 
ally being able to offer a diversity of 
talent and experience. 

The success to date of this experi- 
ment in “dual arbitration” is evi- 
denced in the following facts: 

® There have been no serious 
work stoppages in the company for 
three years. Before the new procedure 
was set up, they were a constant 
worry to the company. 

> Approximately 25 cases call- 
ing for technical arbitration were 
handled, with a loss of fewer than 
100 man-days of work. Under the old 
system, each case would have taken 
about three months-to settle—75 





months in all. Outside time-and-mo- 
tion men acceptable to both manage- 
ment and the union would have had 
to be lined up—and the necessary 
studies would have had to await the 
convenience of the outside technical 
consultants. 

® Employee morale has improved 
because work - standards grievances 
have been quickly handled by an 
agreed-upon technical arbitrator in 
whom the workers have confidence. 

® There has been an increase in 
both the quantity and the quality of 
work turned out. Formerly, when 
workers were disgruntled about what 
they felt to be inequitable work 
standards, productivity invariably 
fell off Coften by as much as 40 per 
cent), and quality suffered also. 
This is understandable. If a worker 
claims that a standard has been set 
unfairly high, obviously he is not go- 
ing to go ahead and produce up to it 
Cor better); to do so would automati- 
cally disprove his own case and in- 
vite countercharges of featherbed- 
ding. Hence, when a work-standards 
grievance used to take three months 
to resolve, the losses both to the com- 
pany and to the worker were severe. 
In the case of a worker operating par- 
ticularly expensive equipment, the 
cost of lost productivity was extreme- 
ly high. 


Three Requisites 


Though the approach described 
here has worked out well for the com- 
pany in question, it should be re- 
membered that it is not a magic for- 
mula. If it is to function effectively, 
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both management and union must 
agree on certain principles. 

First, the union must agree to the 
principle of “A fair day’s work for a 
fair day's pay” and must be willing to 
keep its own house clean of feather- 
bedding. At the tannery, the union 
was eager to cooperate along these 
lines. 

Actually, the company had been 
suffering for several years because the 
workers were enjoying extremely 
loose standards. In many machine 
operations, standards—even if raised 
three or four times—would still have 
been below industrywide norms. As 
a result, the company was in finan- 
cial straits, and the union had to face 
the fact that its members’ jobs were 
now at stake. 

When the new procedure was first 
installed, there were several griev- 
ances pending by workers who 
claimed that they had been asked, 
with no increase in pay, to produce 
three or four times as many pieces as 
had been required under the old 
standard. If the union and manage- 
ment had not previously agreed to 
abide by the principle of a fair day’s 
work, it would have been impossible 
to arbitrate these cases, since the 
workers could have made an impres- 
sive claim that the standards had 
been raised unfairly. The studies and 
the adjustments made by the techni- 
cal arbitrator assured the employees, 
however, that their earnings would 
remain the same and that all they 
were being asked to do in return was 
to put in a fair day's work. 

The second requisite for the suc- 
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cessful operation of a dual-arbitration 
system is confidence among the work- 
ers that work standards will be con- 
sistent. Management must have (or 
hire) engineers capable of measuring 
work content to + 5 per cent. It 
must also be able to inspire confi- 
dence that the compensation for each 
unit of work relates properly to rates 
for other jobs in the plant. Further, 
it must be able to show that the wage 
scale offered by the company is in 
line with the rates offered by similar 
plants in the area. 

Here is where conventional arbi- 
tration can cause trouble. If the arbi- 
trator’s decision represents a compro- 
mise between what the parties want 
Cor between what they want and 
what His outside engineering consult- 
ant reports), the award may result in 
either loosened or tightened work 
standards beyond the + 5 per cent 
level. The trouble immediately 
spreads to other jobs that cry out for 
similar loosening or tightening. In 
fact, compromise decisions on work- 
standards grievances may well give 
rise to more problems than they solve. 

Third, the company would be well 
advised to survey its present work 
standards before trying to establish a 
system of dual arbitration. A mere 
change in procedure is not going to 
work any wonders if the company’s 
standards generally are in a mess and 
simply invite grievances. Once an 
impartial survey has been made, 
management and the union should be 
able to agree on the principles in- 
volved. Both they and the technical 
arbitrator will then have a fair idea of 
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what to expect in the coming year. 
Ideally, if management and union co- 
operate in establishing adequate 
standards throughout the company 
before dual arbitration begins, the 
system will work much more smooth- 
ly. 
If careful preparations are made 
along these lines, there is no reason 
why the dual - arbitration system 
should not benefit many companies 
now plagued by constant and time- 
consuming grievances over work 
standards. Even if the company con- 
tinues to be troubled by work-stand- 
ards disputes, dual arbitration will, 
at the very least, expedite the han- 
dling of these cases. 

To sum up, dual arbitration ap- 
pears to offer three clear advantages 
over the conventional system: 

1. It employs the skills of both 
types of arbitrator to best advantage. 
Both nontechnical and technical ar- 
bitrators are free to devote their skills 
to dealing with the particular kinds 
of cases they are best qualified to set- 
tle. Since all decisions are made by 
experts acceptable to both parties 
(with no outside people being called 
in), there is less chance of the losing 
side’s having its confidence shaken. 
If the same arbitrators and engineers 
are used on all cases, decisions are 
likely to be more consistent. 

2. It offers a reasonable guarantee 
that decisions on standards will be 
accurate. Under the single-arbitrator 
system there is always the risk that 
some work-standards disputes will be 
settled by compromise instead of by 
exact engineering measurement. If, 





for example, the union claims a per- 
missible tolerance of 10 per cent, 
while the company argues that 2 per 
cent is all that can be allowed, the 
arbitrator who compromises by ruling 
on a tolerance of 6 per cent may be 
—and most likely is—completely 
wrong. Only exact engineering meas- 
urement, impersonal and scientific, 
can accurately settle a dispute such 
as this. 

3. It saves both time and money. 
The vast amount of time now being 
spent by some arbitrators in adjudi- 
cating essentially trivial cases is a 
matter of growing concern to many 
companies. There is no doubt that 
when an arbitrator finds it necessary 
to call in outside specialists to advise 
him on a work-standards dispute, the 
case will drag on much longer than it 
would were a system of dual arbitra- 
tion in effect. This added delay not 
only is costly in itself, but compounds 
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the hidden costs of any arbitration 
proceeding. The longer a case runs 
on, the greater is the chance that a 
back-pay decision will really hurt. 
Furthermore, long-drawn-out arbitra- 
tion proceedings leave injured feel- 
ings unresolved—and pave the way 
for their extension into areas that 
might otherwise have been unaffect- 
ed by the dispute. The time spent in 
grousing, in half-hearted work, in 
conferences on strategy by both sides, 
can add up to a formidable total of 
wasted dollars. 

Finally, it may be said that dual 
arbitration marks a genuine step for- 
ward in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. Hopefully, it points to a day 
when scientific measurement and 
analysis will have largely replaced 
the legal maneuvering and semantic 
quibbles that have hindered the ef- 
fectiveness of labor arbitration thus 
far. 


For Green-Thumbed Employees 


THE EMPLOYEE CONTEST, that most typically American of gimmicks, is being 
put to an off-beat new use in Britain, where a number of companies, in the process 
of beautifying their own grounds are at the same time gratifying their green- 
thumbed employees by running “flower tub” contests. The company supplies 
interested employees with tubs, earth, and seeds, lets them do the rest as a hobby. 

This was among the practices uncovered earlier this year at a conference on 
industrial landscaping and factory gardening held by Britain’s Industrial Welfare 
Society. Another was the use of company gardens to provide bunches of cut flowers 
to be sent to sick employees and pensioners at home or in a hospital. 

Some companies, it was reported, try to broaden their employees’ botanical 
knowledge by attaching name tags to the flowers, shrubs, and trees on their 
grounds. One firm, combining aesthetics with practicality, has placed ornamental 
ponds between its factory and boiler house to catch falling coal dust. In another 
company, landscaping has become so extensive as to warrant the use of work study 
and incentive payments: with the aid of scientific management, its 16 gardeners 
tend 65 acres of grass and gardens and 40 acres of sports fields. 





In companies experiencing continuous changes in the 
composition of their workforces, old formulas for meas- 
uring the effects of turnover on salary costs no longer 
suffice. Here is a new method that more accurately 
takes account of the constant “change of mix.” 


Measuring the 
Effect of 


Internal Turnover 


DON M. WHITESELL 


Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Michigan 


M™@ has been written about the 


cost of employee turnover and 
the desirability of holding it to a 
minimum. By contrast, very little 
consideration has been paid to the 
fact that turnover can also save 
money. 

In many companies, there is a 
fairly wide spread between the mini- 
mum and maximum salaries of each 
position, and it often happens that 
an employee who is paid near the 
top of the range is replaced by one 
who is paid near the bottom. The re- 
sult is a saving in salary that reduces 
the administrative cost of making the 
replacement transaction and may 
even eliminate this cost entirely. To 
arrive at the true cost (or savings) 
of turnover it is necessary to take 
into account both the costs and the 
savings involved and subtract one 
from the other. 
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The various methods of calculat- 
ing gross turnover costs are well 
known and need not delay us here. 
The purpose of this article is to out- 
line a method of computing the plus 
side of the transaction—the sav- 
ings achieved through turnover. 

Turnover seldom amounts to the 
simple replacement of one employee 
by another. A matching of the sepa- 
rations for a specified period of time 
with the accessions for the same pe- 
riod will reveal many instances 
where a new employee has not di- 
rectly replaced one who has left. In 
some cases, there will have been a 
series of promotions to fill the vacant 
job, while the new employee has 
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come in at a position several levels 
lower. In other cases, the vacated po- 
sition will not have been filled at all, 
while at the same time a new posi- 
tion has been created in another part 
of the organization. 

Today, every dynamic company 
experiences a constant change of 
mix, with Indians being replaced by 
chiefs and chiefs by Indians. Tech- 
nological and managerial innova- 
tions are changing the composition 
of companies’ workforces almost 
from day to day. The simple formula 
“salary of separations minus salary of 
accessions” no longer suffices to pro- 
vide a true picture of turnover sav- 
ings. 

In companies with a sound pro- 
gram of wage and salary administra- 
tion, the following method, or a va- 
riation on it, offers a simple way to 
account for all kinds of turnover Cin- 
cluding the “change of mix”) and 
measure their effects on salary costs. 
The validity of the method depends, 
however, on two assumptions: 

1. That all positions have been proper- 
ly ranked or evaluated and their in- 
cumbents have been properly classi- 
fied, so that the midpoint of the 
salary range for each position repre- 
sents its normal or average value. 

. That organizational and budgetary 
controls are such as to preclude the 
operation of “Parkinson’s Law” or 
any kind of job upgrading unless it 
affords a definite benefit to the com- 
pany in cost savings and/or efficien- 
cy. 

To illustrate how the method 
works, let us assume an elapsed pe- 
riod of one year. At the beginning of 
the year, we compute the mean aver- 


age (weighted) of the midpoint val- 
ues of all positions. At the end of the 
year, we repeat the computation. The 
percentage difference between the 
two average midpoint values is the 
proportionate amount by which the 
company’s actual average salary can 
be expected to change, provided the 
same relative distribution of pay- 
ments within the range has been 
maintained. 

Now we compare the percentage 
change in average midpoints with 
the percentage change in average ac- 
tual salary over the same period. This 
comparison shows whether actual 
salary has changed in the same pro- 
portion as have job values. If the 
percentage of change in the two 
measures is the same, the relation of 
payment to job values has remained 
unchanged. If actual salaries have in- 
creased proportionately less than 
midpoint values, the relative level of 
payment has decreased. On the other 
hand, if actual salaries have in- 
creased proportionately more than 
midpoint values, the relative level of 
payment has increased. 


A Hypothetical Example 

This relation can be expressed in 
the following formula: 

Percentage change in midpoint 
values minus percentage change in 
actual salaries equals change in re- 
lation of payment to job values, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of average 
base salary at the beginning of the 
period. 

Let us consider the following hypo- 
thetical example: 
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Jan. 1 Dec.31 % 
Change 
No. of employees 10,200 9,900 —2.9 
Av. midpoint 


value 
Av. actual salary 


$610 $630 +3.2 
$600 $615 42.5 


In this instance, the midpoint val- 
ues show an average increase of 3.2 
per cent and actual salaries an aver- 
age increase of 2.5 per cent. Apply- 
ing the formula, 3.2 per cent minus 
2.5 per cent equals .7 of 1 per cent 
of $600, i.e., a decrease in relative 
payment level of $4.20 per em- 
ployee. Had the relative distribution 
of payments within the salary ranges 
been maintained, the average salary 
in the company would have in- 
creased by 3.2 per cent, ie., to 
$619.20. The saving of $4.20 per 
employee is, of course, spread across 
the entire employee population. 

It should be noted that the popu- 
lation did not remain constant dur- 
ing this period. This does not affect 
that figure, since the formula does 
not balance accessions against sepa- 
rations, nor is it based on the assump- 
tion that previously existent positions 
are filled by promotions. Rather, it 
recognizes that reorganization is con- 
tinuously going on because of changes 
in products, changes in methods, and 
changes caused by competition or 
government regulation—all changes 
that in turn necessitate changes in 
the composition of the company’s 
workforce. This is the practical situa- 
tion that confronts most large com- 
panies today. 

What do these figures really mean? 
How can they be used in analyzing 
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what is happening to the employee 
population? The answer depends on 
the salary administration policies and 
practices of the individual company. 

Many companies, for example, 
measure their merit increase per- 
formance as a percentage of base 
salaries. For example, a company 
with a base monthly payroll of 
$1,250,000 that grants merit in- 
creases totaling $25,000 (in month- 
ly salary) during a year will have a 
merit increase performance of 2 per 
cent of base payroll. In most cases, 
however, the salary administrator 
will not want merit increases to 
raise the over-all level of salaries, but 
will hope that turnover savings will 
counterbalance the cost of the merit 
increases. 

Ascertaining whether this has in 
fact been the case presents no prob- 
lem in a static organization. If the 
average salary has remained un- 
changed during the year, it can be 
assumed that merit increases and 
turnover savings have been in bal- 
ance. But this assumption cannot be 
made where significant organiza- 
tional and functional changes have 
taken place. When the composition 
of the workforce changes, average 
salary will most probably change as 
well, independently of merit in- 
creases. 

Here is where the formula can 
provide a meaningful picture. If the 
percentage change in the actual sal- 
ary is the same as, or less than, the 
percentage change in the midpoint 
values, we know that merit increases 
have been compensated for by turn- 
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over savings, since the formula re- 
moves the effect of changes in job 
levels. If the percentage change in 
the actual salary is greater than the 
percentage change in the midpoint 
values, we know that merit increases 
have not been compensated for by 
turnover savings. The formula also 
indicates by how much more or less. 

In addition, the formula is useful 
for analyzing the causes and effects 
of the “change in mix.” Thus our sim- 
ple example showed an increase of 
3.2 per cent in job level. There are 


several ways to determine why this 
happened. One is to compute the 
percentages for various segments of 
the workforce on either an organiza- 
tional, functional, or classification 
basis. Comparison of the percentages 
for each segment will then reveal 
which segments have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the over-all increase. 

Many other applications of this 
technique will no doubt suggest 
themselves to salary administrators, 
depending upon prevailing practices 
in their individual companies. 


Employee Stockholders 


RovucGHLy one out of every five companies listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
now has some sort of stock-acquisition plan for its nonexecutive employees, accord- 
ing to a study conducted by the Exchange and reported in a recent issue of Busi- 
ness Week. The 248 plans studied have more than 1.6 million participants in all 
—about half of the employees eligible. Most of them are for salaried employees, 
but some include hourly workers also. 

Three types of plans are overwhelmingly popular, and together account for over 
90 per cent of the group: stock-purchase plans, savings and thrift plans, and 
profit-sharing plans. By far the most prevalent are the stock-purchase plans, which 
number 114 and are particularly common among utility, petroleum, and natural 
gas companies. Under these plans, the company absorbs fees but generally does 
not contribute toward the purchase price of the stock. Understandably enough, the 
participation rate is the lowest here: only 31 per cent of the eligible employees 
are enrolled. 

In savings and thrift plans, of which 80 are offered by the 233 companies 
responding to the survey, the company contributes between 25 cents and $2.00 
in common stock for every salary dollar set aside by the employee. These plans, 
with over three-quarters of the eligible enrollment, cover a greater number of 
employees than any other type—753,000. 

The highest rate of participation, nearly 100 per cent, is found in the 39 
profit-sharing plans reported by the study. Under 23 of these plans, the employees 
make no contributions to the funds, which are invested in company stock, and 
sometimes in other securities as well. In the remaining 16, employees are either 
permitted or required to contribute up to one-tenth of their salaries. 

Among the other kinds of plans appearing in the survey are the NYSE’s Monthly 
Investment Plan, stock retirement plans, and stock bonus plans. 





from the 


: arbitration docket. 





The Issue 


The Contract 


The Union's Argument 





Can the company discipline a 
few participants in a wildcat 
strike without disciplining the 
others? 


The company has the right “in 
its exclusive discretion” to dis- 
charge or otherwise discipline 
wildcat strikers. 


There was no absolute proof 
that the employees selected for 
punishment were the ringlead- 
ers. 





Must an employer recall from 
layoff an employee who has an 
interest in a competing com- 
pany? 


The contract said nothing spe- 
cific on this point. 


The employer knew all along 
that the aggrieved did some 
work on his own time for an- 
other company, in which he 
had a financial interest. This 
cannot be used to defeat his re- 
call rights. 





Can the employer discharge an 
employee under a rule barring 
two members of the same fam- 
ily from working in the same 
establishment? The grievant in 
this case had just married an- 
other employee. 


The contract said nothing on 
this point. 


There is no harm in having 
two members of a family work 
for the same employer. The 
rule is unreasonable and unen- 
forceable. 





Should a supervisor be per- 
mitted to perform bargaining- 
unit work? 


Such work may be done by a 
foreman for the sole purpose 
of instructing employees under 
his immediate supervision. 


The supervisor in this case was 
not the immediate foreman of 
the employees he was trying 
to teach. Furthermore, he could 
have taught them without do- 
ing the work himself. 





Is an employee entitled to 
death-in-the-family pay if he is 
absent on days following the 
funeral of a near relative? 


Employees are entitled to “up 
to a maximum of three days’ 
pay” for time lost “solely be- 
cause of the death or funeral” 
of a near relative. 


The death occurred Thursday 
night, and the funeral was held 
on Sunday. Therefore, the em- 
ployee had only one day off 
(Friday). He needed Monday 
off to help his sister arrange for 
transportation back home to a 
distant city. 





Can:a man be denied an op- 
portunity to bump into another 
job because of his poor absen- 
teeism record? 


Senior employees who are 
“reasonably qualified” can 
bump into other jobs, subject 
to a 30-day trial period. 


Absenteeism may be a disci- 
plinary problem, but manage- 
ment has no right to deprive a 
man of a contractual right as 
a form of discipline. 





Note: Since arbitrators do not follow precedent, these awards should not be taken 
as indicating how other arbitrators might rule in apparently similar cases. The full 
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Some arbitration decisions of broad management 


interest, digested from the American Arbitration 


Association's Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards 





The Company's Defense 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 





The union refused to cooperate with manage- 
ment in identifying the ringleaders. Under the 
circumstances, we used the best evidence avail- 
able to us to determine who they were. 


It isn’t reasonable to expect the company to dis- 
cipline all or none. Though the company’s meth- 
od of identifying the leaders was not foolproof, 
it was passably good. Mistakes might be made, 
but that is a risk the union must take when it 
refuses to help identify the guilty parties. 





The company didn’t mind the grievant’s work- 
ing for another company so long as that firm 
wasn’t directly competing with us. But the other 
company has changed its line of work and is 
now a competitor of ours. No employee need be 
recalled when there is a “conflict of interests.” 


“The employer-employee relationship presup- 
poses a harmony of interests. An employee can- 
not at one and the same time work for an em- 
ployer and compete with him for business. By 
their very nature, these postures are antagonis- 
tic.” The arbitrator added that the grievant 
would be entitled to reinstatement “upon a show- 
ing that a conflict of interests no longer exists.” 





The business (a credit union) requires financial 
security. There is a possibility of illegal collusion 
when man and wife work in the same office. 
This is a rule established for executives and 
0 apply to bargaining-unit members as 
well. 


The rule may be reasonable when applied to ex- 
ecutives, but not when applied to clerks. There 
is no reason to suspect collusion between a mar- 
ried couple any more than between two unmar- 
ried employees who might be dishonest. 





The supervisor was the only person available 
who was familiar with the new machine the 
employees were to operate. 


The company’s position was upheld. The super- 
visor came near the “permissible limit” of bar- 
gaining-unit work, but he hadn't exceeded it. 
It was not up to the union to say whether a 
foreman’s teaching methods were correct. 





The employee could have reported for work all 
or part of Monday. He didn’t show up because 
he thought a funeral gave him a guarantee of 
three days off with pay. That was his judgment. 


Some post-funeral activity might have to be paid 
for under the contract, but there was no need to 
lose time from work for the reason given. The 
contract does not establish a three-day bonus re- 
gardless of the need for lost time. 





The grievant was trying to bump into a job on 
which regular attendance is critical. 


The union was right. The company may not 
make regularity of attendance an additional 
qualifying requirement for bumping. The 30-day 
trial period is sufficient for determining whether 
the grievant’s attendance record will be cor- 
rected. 





texts of any cases digested here may be obtained from the American Arbitration 
Association, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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When There’s Talk of Merger 


Last March two manufacturers of lab- 
oratory precision instruments—Hewlett- 
Packard Co., of Palo Alto, Calif., and 
Sanborn Co., of Waltham, Mass.—sat 
down to talk merger. At the end of Au- 
gust the merger went into effect. Between 
these two dates, the employees were kept 
posted on every development, in a re- 
markably well-planned communications 
effort designed to make the consolidation 
smooth and frictionless. The formula 
could profitably repose in any company 
file, against a day when it might come in 
handy. 

Highlight of the communications ac- 
tivity was the trip, by jet, to the Hewlett- 
Packard plants in California by five San- 
born employees who had been selected to 
make an on-the-spot appraisal of the West 
Coast concern and report their findings to 
stockholders and their fellow-employees. 

Aware that an uninformed employee 
group would be prey for all kinds of ru- 
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mors, the managements of both compa- 
nies decided that the best and surest 
method of insuring an orderly merger 
was to give employees the facts as fully 
and promptly as it was legally possible. 
At Sanborn (which was to become a 
Hewlett-Packard subsidiary) the commu- 
nications timetable called for a meeting 
of all Sanborn employees at the outset. 
The president discussed the proposed 
merger fully, pointing out the similarity 
in product line of the two concerns, as 
well as the compatability of their busi- 
ness philosophies, and stressing the fact 
that Sanborn would retain its name, 
management, personnel, and benefits. 
What made the merger talks especially 
important to employees was that Sanborn 
had been wholly employee-owned until 
1958, when a new class of common stock 
was issued to the public. 

When the merger talks had advanced 
to the point of tentative agreement, the 
two top officials of Hewlett-Packard vis- 
ited the Sanborn plant. At a second em- 
ployee group meeting they presented the 
Hewlett-Packard story, talked history, 
policies, and products. They, too, empha- 
sized the advantages of the proposed al- 
liance and answered many questions put 
to them by Sanborn employees. 

Meanwhile, the devices of printed com- 
munication at Sanborn had not been idle. 
All developments were promptly reported 





on plant bulletin boards, and the monthly 
employee newspaper carried detailed in- 
formation on the progress of the merger. 
The company president, anticipating 
questions that might be on employees’ 
minds, used his own “President’s Corner” 
in the employee paper to bring issues out 
into the open. 

In identifying some specific pluses, the 
chief executive noted that the merger 
would result in Sanborn shareholders’ 
(many of whom, of course, were em- 
ployees) owning an interest in a much 
larger and more diversified operation; 
improve the company’s position in re- 
search and development, sales, engineer- 
ing, and marketing and help it keep up 
with increasingly new and powerful 
competition; provide greater depth in 
personnel and facilities; allow more ex- 
tensive research and development than 
Sanborn would be able to accomplish on 
its own. To the employees, and particu- 
larly those owning stock in the company, 
these were appealing reasons for the in- 
dustrial marriage. 

The trip to Palo Alto by the five San- 
born representatives sounded a new note 
in modern employee communications. 
The problem of selecting them was 
handed to the company’s industrial re- 
lations committee, a group of elected 
representatives from each company de- 
partment that meets monthly with man- 
agement to talk over problems. The five 
people selected were all nonsupervisory 
employees and came from different de- 
partments. 

The emissaries, according to their own 
report, were royally received at Hewlett- 
Packard headquarters and were given a 
complete tour of the plants and ample op- 
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portunity to discuss company policies and 
work procedures with H-P employees. 
They were also invited to the company 
picnic, shown the sights of San Francisco, 
and entertained in the homes of local em- 
ployees. 

On their return to Waltham, the quin- 
tet appeared before a special stockholders’ 
meeting to give an informal report. At 
this meeting, the company’s director of 
personnel and public relations asked them 
for their frank impressions of Hewlett- 
Packard as a whole and of the operations 
they had seen. They were also asked to 
voice any questions they might have, so 
they could be answered publicly. 

Following their report to the stock- 
holders, the five representatives wrote an 
article for the employee paper elaborating 
on their remarks at the meeting. Their 
enthusiasm evidently carried the day: 


when the time to vote on the merger 
came, only four of the 389 employee- 
stockholders voted against it. Of the dis- 
senting four, two were from Sanborn 
branch offices and hence had not been 
present at the meeting where the merger 
plans had been aired. 


The “Electronic Secretary” 
Reports on Negotiations 
THE VALUE of reporting to supervisors— 
and often to employees as well—the day- 
to-day results of union-management ne- 
gotiations has been generally acknowl- 
edged in recent years. Among the newer 
devices used for this purpose is the so- 
called Management Communicator, a 
taped message that is obtained by dialing 
an allotted number on the in-plant tele- 
phone system. 

A variant of this device—the “Elec- 
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tronic Secretary”—was put to effective 
use during recent bargaining sessions at 
the Fort Wayne and Terre Haute facilities 
of General Telephone Co., of Indiana. 
What made the whole affair somewhat 
unusual was the fact that, not to be out- 
communicated, the union installed elec- 
tronic secretaries of its own to present sts 
side of the case. As a result, employees 
who wished to hear both sides could read- 
ily do so. 

The company put 21 messages on the 
tape; the union offered roughly a dozen. 
The company’s messages tended to be 
confined to straightforward discussions of 
the economic issues at stake; the union 
reportedly mixed a little emotion in with 
its economic patter. These variations in 
style notwithstanding, the innovation was 
a great success. According to the com- 
pany’s best count, there were 12,325 calls 
on the company number from the 859. 
employees in Fort Wayne who could be 
considered potential callers, to say nothing 
of an additional 4,700 calls that report- 
edly encountered busy signals. In Terre 
Haute, 5,416 calls were made during the 
six-week bargaining period by roughly 
195 employees. 

In view of the evident popularity of 
the electronic secretary, management has 
decided to continue broadcasting spot an- 
nouncements on a trial basis at the two 
locations. The announcements cover such 
topics as changes in benefit plans or em- 
ployee status, policy clarification, and sig- 
nificant plant news. According to present 
plans, the electronic secretary will be 
pressed into service again when the next 
round of bargaining starts. The union 
hasn’t decided yet, but the chances seem 
good that it too will be in the communi- 
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cations act with electronic secretaries of 
its own when the time comes. 


Keeping Quality on Employees’ Minds 
Works MANAGERS and superintendents 
generally have one misgiving about plant 
quality drives: No matter how intense 
the effort, after a time employees seem to 
become tone-deaf to appeals for better 
quality. As one superintendent recently 
expressed it, “It gets to the point where 
they just don’t hear you any more.” 

Decidedly less irritating than the note 
of urgency pervading the typical quality 
drive is the “reminder” type of quality 
campaign, where employees are able to 
consult a daily or weekly running record 
of performance. At Whirlpool Corp., for 
example, “quality boards” are in use in 
all—or practically all—company plants; 
they were introduced in the St. Joseph 
(Mich.) division nine years ago, were 
found effective, and have since been 
adopted by other company units. 

A “quality board” is simply a running 
record of a department’s quality per- 
formance against standards, placed at 
high-visibility points in fabricating and 
processing areas as well as in assembly 
sections. While it is difficult to measure 
the impact of the boards apart from that 
of other forms of persuasion, the com- 
pany is convinced that the displays are 
genuinely effective. 

Whirlpool plants also use a system 
whereby all defects are reported back 
from production-line inspection points, 
and later from customer-acceptance lab- 
oratories, through supervisors, to the em- 
ployees responsible. 

Whirlpool’s employee publications fol- 
low the quality theme consistently. The 





company is also in the final stages of pre- 
senting a documentary film on customer 
satisfaction, with a supplementary film- 
strip discussion program, to all its 13,000 
employees. The film documents the work 
of a company task force that spent a year 
in the plants working on quality proce- 
dures, techniques, and attitude improve- 
ment. The film and filmstrips represent 
an unusual approach to quality control, 
and seem to have given the boys in the 


plant something interesting to think 
about. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 
SuccEsTION system administrators, bur- 
dened with the perennial problem of 
maintaining employee enthusiasm, con- 
cede that the lack of a suitable cash award 
isn’t always the prime deterrent to em- 
ployee participation in the program. Quite 
often, the real reason is lack of what em- 
ployees consider appropriate personal rec- 
ognition. 

At the Johnson City (N.Y.) light mili- 
tary electronics department of General 
Electric Co., membership in the “Sugges- 
tion Hall of Fame” has proved to have 
considerable allure. This is the bonus that 
comes to an employee whose suggestion 
earnings total $500 or more. Recently, 
three plant employees—two men and a 
woman—were invited into membership. 
Club members gathered in a small dining 
room near the plant cafeteria, and the in- 
coming three were welcomed by the plant 
manager himself. A “Hall of Fame” bulle- 
tin board, on which are displayed the 


Or 
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photographs of all the members, hangs in 
the plant cafeteria. 

A different kind of award, but one ef 
high and practical value, is offered to sug- 
gestors at Keystone Steel & Wire Co., in 
Peoria, Ill. Here a new means of stimulat- 
ing safety suggestions has been tried out, 
with gratifying results. The prize for the 
month’s top safety suggestor: a month’s 
reserved parking space next to the gate 
where he clocks in for work. 

* * 8 

Wuen Charles E. Spahr became president 
of the Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), he intro- 
duced a question-and-answer section in 
the pages of the company magazine. This 
publication is distributed not only to em- 
ployees but also to stockholders, custom- 
ers, and so on. 

Now the magazine carries-an insert in 
which Mr. Spahr invites “employees, 
shareholders, customers, and interested 
friends” to drop him a note on an at- 
tached business reply card. Admittedly, 
President Spahr has opened the gates to 
the possibility of a flood of correspond- 
ence, but he may also emerge from the 
experience with some information of real 
importance: what’s on people’s minds. 

* * @ 

Ar Scott Paper Co., in Chester, Pa., em- 
ployees are being encouraged to talk up 
the toughness, absorbency, and economy 
of “Dri-Tones,” the company’s new paper 
windshield wiper. How did the company 
catch the employees’ attention in the first 
place? Simply by inserting several wipers 
in a plastic envelope and enclosing them 
with the employee newspaper. 


Life is the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external relations. —H. SPENCER 
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Anatomy oF A Lasor ARBITRATION. By 
Sam Kagel. The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24 St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D.C., 1961. 102 pages. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Chester E. Johansen* 


ANATOMY OF A LABOR ARBITRATION is a 
“how to do it” book concerned with the 
conduct of grievance arbitration cases. Its 
approach to this subject is unique in that 
much of the text consists of an examina- 
tion of a hypothetical employee-employer 
dispute that leads to arbitration. The 
reader follows the development of the 
case from the time when the parties are 
considering whether or not an arbitrable 
issue exists to the point where the ar- 
bitrator is preparing his award. 

The discussion is structured to bring 
out the views of the various participants 
in the case, and the dialogue itself is in- 
terspersed with editorial comments ex- 
plaining details of the arbitration proce- 
dure. For further help, key thoughts are 
noted in heavy type in the margins, and 
’ most of the chapters conclude with check- 
lists that should aid the reader in review- 
ing each step of the case. Still other note- 
worthy features of the book are four 
appendices dealing respectively with the 
arbitration clause in the collective-bar- 
gaining agreement; the submission agree- 


*Director of Personnel and Professional Staff Re- 
lations, ITT Federal Laboratories. 
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ment; legal considerations; and important 
court decisions relating to arbitration. A 
detailed index is also provided. 

The author, Sam Kagel, is Professor of 
Law at the University of California at 
Berkeley. He has had 30 years’ experience 
in industrial relations as a writer and ar- 
bitrator, and is thus well qualified to 
write about arbitration. This experience, 
together with the simplicity of style with 
which he presents his material, is what 
gives the book its force. Its many sug- 
gestions on details ranging from the de- 
velopment and presentation of exhibits 
to the preparation of written briefs illus- 
trate a thoroughly practical knowledge of 
labor arbitration. Mr. Kagel offers the 
reader what is, in effect, a demonstration 
of the thinking and procedure with which 
an arbitration case should be handled. 

He emphasizes, for example, that the 
function of the arbitrator is not to satis- 
fy both sides but to make “a fair decision 
based on the record.” To this, a resound- 
ing Amen! It is no secret that a common 
complaint on the part of both unions 





and managements is that arbitrators too 
often split their awards down the middle 
or attempt, without any such charter, to 
placate the parties or negotiate the issues 
rather than to arbitrate. Mr. Kagel stres- 
ses the unsoundness of this approach in 
the preface to the volume, where he says, 
“Most important is the need to maintain 
the integrity of the arbitration process.” 
He goes on, however, to say, “This is 
the responsibility of the advocate.” This 
statement is certainly open to question. 
Does not the arbitrator also have consid- 
erable responsibility here? 

Another point well taken, this one di- 
rected at all the parties involved in labor 
arbitration, lies in his recommendation 
that the collective-bargaining agreement 
“be read from all four corners.” One of- 
ten finds, as Mr. Kagel suggests, that 
the arbitration case at hand might have 
been avoided had the contract been thor- 
oughly read. In an ancient tome, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, lies an admoni- 
tion that has since been repeated often: 
“Go not to law without great cause.” In 
Anatomy of a Labor Arbitration, Mr. 
Kagel seems to be making the very same 
point, suggesting, in substance, “Go not 
to arbitration without great cause.” In 
any event, he is on solid ground in ad- 
vising his readers to study their contracts 
and be well prepared for the arbitration 
process. 

The thought and careful planning that 
have gone into the book are everywhere 
evident. Chapters and major points are 
tied together in a tightly logical sequence 
that produces a good sense of continuity. 
The use of nontechnical, yet precise, 
language combined with strong, clear 
sentences makes for thorough readability. 
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Anatomy of a Labor Arbitration be- 
longs to the select group of books that 
should always be kept within arm’s reach 
by people engaged in personnel and in-, 
dustrial relations activities. And while it 
is an invaluable guide and reference for 
the practitioner, it should at the same 
time be helpful to the interested layman, 
who will find it an excellent analysis of 
labor arbitration. 


THe MANAGEMENT OF PERSONNEL. By 
William B. Wolf. Wadsworth Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., Belmont, Calif., 
1961. 378 pages. $10.60. 


Reviewed by Edith Lynch* 


A rounp of thanks is in order for Dr. 
William Wolf, of the University of South- 
ern California, who has written a beok 
that should prove one of the most fruit- 
ful in the entire personnel field. Though 
the professorial tone of this weighty vol- 
ume occasionally bowls the reader over, 
it seems clear that Dr. Wolf has earned 
his title of “Professor of Business Man- 
agement” through experience in, or close 
observation of, the current American 
work scene. The biographical notes on 
the flyleaf of the book, while giving no 
specific information about his business 
background, state that he has broad prac- 
tical experience and that his book is 
based on “detailed studies” of over 100 
organizations. For a change, one can be- 
lieve it. 

This perspective on the book suggests 
that it is going to be a dandy—and so it 
is, and more. Engrossed as most personnel 
people have been in single facets of their 


*Assistant Manager, AMA Personnel Division. 
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subject, focusing on the. details of per- 
sonnel administration or able to look at 
the organization only in the light of the 
personnel function, they should find it a 
relief to have the telescopic glass turned 
around for them so that they can view 
the organization as a whole and fit the 
pieces in one by one. 

This approach pervades the whole 
book. The introduction sets forth Dr. 
Wolf’s basic idea—that each organization 
has a purpose and character of its own, 
which determine the nature of its work- 
force and the functions involved. This 
thesis is then combined with an analysis 
of the complexities of human behavior 
to provide the foundation for the rest of 
the book. In line with this behavioral ap- 
proach, it is clearly pointed out that the 
relation between -employees and their 
work, hard as it sometimes is to under- 
stand, may make the difference between 


a productive and a nonproductive work- 
force. 


The book is planned not for experi- 
enced personnel men but for students 
and supervisors. I believe Dr. Wolf will 
please both these audiences, though the 
student had best be on a graduate level 
and the supervisor should have plenty of 
supplementary know-how or an outside 
source of help. 

One of my few quarrels with the good 
professor is that he has put just about 
everything into his book—from inter- 
viewing techniques to the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Bill and from sensitivity training to 
the latest in executive compensation. As 
a result, the discussions of some subjects 
are too cursory to be helpful. Though 
what he has written is on the whole good, 
this broad-brush treatment of the whole 
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field of management cannot but fail from 
time to time. 

His approach to unionism through a 
discussion of “unionism in the casual 
trades” and in “tenure employment,” for 
example, constitutes an interesting 
change from most approaches. But so 
much of what the supervisor needs to 
know is left unsaid that I for one suspect 
that the entire subject might better have 
been passed over with only a brief men- 
tion. Other readers will probably feel the 
same about Dr. Wolf's handling of sub- 
jects close to their own hearts. 

On the other hand, it cannot be gain- 
said that Dr. Wolf has achieved remark- 
able success in straining the~nuggets out 
of the enormous body of material he set 
himself. In his chapter on testing, for ex- 
ample, he quite properly notes that tests 
“do not necessarily provide accurate meas- 
ures of what a person will do on the job. 
The point to be emphasized is that one 
must differentiate between what the tests 
actually measure and how an organiza- 
tion is using the tests.” I like, too, his 
emphasis on job performance rather than 
esoteric personality characteristics. Too 
often, the job to be done is the forgotten 
element in appraisal or hiring. Dr. Wolf’s 
admonitions concerning the matching of 
jobs and people make the chapter on se- 
lection one of his most interesting and 
most useful. The chapter on appraising 
subordinates, which pays tribute to man- 
agement by objective, is also particularly 
worth while. 

Another chapter of special merit is the 
one on small-group behavior as the mov- 
ing element in many big operations. The 
discussions of formal and informal groups 
suggest that Dr. Wolf has participated in 





many committee meetings, small teams, 
and problem-solving task forces. Anyone 
who has been involved in such groups 
knows that it takes a spark to make them 
function and grieves with the professor 
over the time and ability wasted in groups 
that lack it. 

The book deserves still another word 
of commendation for pointing out that 
the managerial job, even at the lowest 
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supervisory level, is not an easy one, and 
can be adequately performed only by 
those who understand all the inter-relat- 
ed functions it involves. 

Besides presenting its readers with the 
most advanced personnel thinking of our 
time, The Management of Personnel 
should help them to see the management 
job and the personnel function in their 


proper perspective. 
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Psycnotocica. Trstinc. (Second Edition.) By Anne Anastasi. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y., 1961. 657 pages. $7.50. While retaining 
the primary objectives and basic plan of its predecessor, this revision places rela- 
tively more emphasis on the principles of psychological testing and is aimed more 
directly at teaching the student how to evaluate psychological tests and interpret 
test results. In addition, it takes account of the many recent developments in the 
field, providing a comprehensive and up-to-date view of current tests, problems, 
theories, and research. 


Lecat Status oF Empioyet Benerit RicHts UNper Private Pension Pians. By 
Benjamin Aaron. Published for the Pension Research Council, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1818 
Ridge Road, Homewood, IIl., 1961. 130 pages. $5.00. This study consists primarily 
of an analysis and comparison of the most significant decisions in the pension 
sphere. It begins by discussing the two major types of private pension plans—those 
established unilaterally by the employer and those established through contract bar- 
gaining—and then delineates the rights of the employees covered by each type as 
they are affected by a number of variables. In addition, it recommends some ways 
in which the security of benefit expectations might be increased. 


THoucut Patrerns: Toward a Philosophy of Business Education. Edited by Blaise 
J. Opulente. St. John’s University Press, Grand Central and Utopia Parkways, Ja- 
maica 32, New York, 1960. 167 pages. $2.50. Seven articles exploring the relation 
between education and business and, in particular, the problem of developing busi- 
ness managers who are both professionally and humanistically literate. The con- 
tributors include academic people and practicing businessmen. 


SeLectep Reapincs in Leapersuip. (Revised Edition.) Compiled by Commander 
Malcolm E. Wolfe, U.S. Navy, and Captain F. J. Mulholland, U.S. Marine Corps 
U.S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md., 1960. 126 pages. $2.50. A collection of essays 
designed for use in the Naval Academy’s Naval Leadership course and focusing, 
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accordingly, on a fairly specialized kind of leadership. Nearly all the contributors 
are military men. 


Emercency Disputes: A National Labor Policy Problem. (Industrial Relations Memo 
No. 138.) Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N.Y., 1961. 41 pages. $1.50. This study first examines the problem of emer- 
gency disputes in terms of its nature, historical development, and present handling 
and then considers the merits and deficiencies of 11 possible ways of solving it. 


‘Tue New Wace ano Hour Law. (A BNA Operations Manual.) By the Editorial 
Staff of Labor Relations Reporter. BNA Incorporated, 1231 24 St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C., 1961. 377 pages. $9.50. A comprehensive report on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act Amendments of 1961. The revised provisions are exhaustively ana- 
lyzed in the light of the objectives of the original law, decisions construing the law 
and its earlier amendments, and the legislative history of the new amendments. 
To complete the picture, the text of the amended law is reprinted together with 
the documents comprising the legislative history of the 1961 amendments and ex- 


cerpts from the congressional debate on the amendments. A topical index is also 


included. “ 


Tue Cost or Socrat Security 1949-1957. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1961. 
Available from Washington branch, 917 15 St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 238 pages. 
$3.00. The first part of this trilingual study presents factual information on the 
financial operations of the social security schemes of each of 41 countries. The 
second part consists of comparative tables showing the distribution of the cost of 
social security between the various sources of revenue and the economic incidence 
of social security in the different countries and, in addition, the trends in social 
security costs during the period covered by the inquiry. 


Basic Patrerns iv Unton Contracts. (Fifth Edition.) Reprinted from Collective 
Bargaining Negotiations & Contracts. The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 
24 St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C., 1961. First ten copies, $1.25 each; additional 
copies, $1.00 each. This survey, based on a detailed analysis of 400 carefully selected 
union contracts current as of mid-1960, outlines the major types of provisions found 
in the contracts and indicates the frequency of each. Among the 15 topics covered 
are amendment and duration; discharge, discipline, and resignation; employee ben- 
efits; and grievances and arbitration. 


Wace BeHavior IN THE Postwar Periop: An Empirical Analysis. By William G. 
Bowen. Industrial Relations Section, P. O. Box 248, Princeton University, Princeton, 
NJ., 1960. 137 pages. $3.00. A study of the actual behavior of wages in relation to 
the inflation problem. Professor Bowen presents new information on how wages 
have behaved since World War II and rigorously examines the role of the various 
factors that affect wage levels: unemployment, escalator contracts, unionization, 
industrial concentration, profits, and the like. A number of his findings challenge 
widely held beliefs about wage behavior. 


PERSONNEL Procepure Manuats. (Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 180.) National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 460 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1961. 123 
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pages. $20.00. This research report analyzes the contents and format of 147 per- 
sonnel procedure manuals issued by 138 companies. A number of complete procedure 
statements are reproduced, and a composite index listing the subjects covered in 
141 manuals is provided. The report also gives various plans for arranging and 
coding procedural materials and describes the preparation and distribution of pro- 
cedure statements, the process of revision, and the training of supervisors in the 
use of the manuals. 


Manacinc Major CHANGE IN OrcANIzATIoNs. By Floyd C. Mann and Franklin W. 
Neff. The Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 1141 E. Catherine St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1961. 99 pages. $3.00. Report on two seminars attended by business 
and government executives and social scientists. The basic material for discussion 
was provided by four case studies, three of them concerned with major technologi- 
cal changes and the fourth with decentralization. In this report, each of the cases 
is followed by a section highlighting the generalizations about it that emerged from 
the discussion. Two final sections offer some higher-level generalizations about con- 
cepts, techniques, and principles of change. 


Let’s Get Down To Casts: Problem Situations for the Line Supervisor. By Lydia 
Strong. American Management Association, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1961. 59 pages. 
AMA members, $2.00; non-members, $3.00. Thirty brief case studies that first ap- 
peared in Supervisory Management. At the end of each case, the issues involved 
are pointed up by a number of questions that may be considered by the individual 
supervisor or discussed in a training group. 


A Guwe To Orrice CLericaL Time STanparps: A Compilation of Standards Data 
Used by Large American Companies. Systems and Procedures Association, 4463 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Mich., 1960. 169 pages. $15.00. Addressed to people who 
must supervise, design, or evaluate clerical systems, this manual begins by describ- 
ing the program for clerical cost control developed by GE’s Distribution Trans- 
former Department. It then presents seven different sets of time standards, all of 
which are indexed at the end under three headings: basic elements, manual opera- 
tions, and machine operations. 


Tue Just Wace. By Michael Fogarty. Geoffrey Chapman, Abford House, Wilton 
Road, London, SW.1., Eng., 1961. 309 pages. 30 shillings. An investigation of the 
extent to which the principles, strategies, and details of British pay decisions con- 
form to the four traditional rules of the “just wage”: equal and maximum pay 
for equal ability, maintenance of status, respect for the common good, and avoid- 
ance of the use of pay as compensation for other conditions. Concluding that it is 
at the level of strategy or procedure that Pritish pay policy most often fails to ob- 
serve these rules, the author outlines some proposals for bringing the strategy of 
pay fixing in line with its underlying principles. 


Puysiotocy IN INpustry: Evaluation of Industrial Stresses by the Physiological Re- 
actions of the Worker. By Lucien Brouha. Pergamon Press, Inc. 122 E. 55 St., New 
York 22, N.Y., 1960. 145 pages. $6.50. This monograph relates the findings of plant 
surveys and laboratory experiments that Dr. Brouha has been conducting since 1943. 
The first of its three sections describes the physiological reactions produced by mus- 
cular activities of different intensities and durations and shows how these reactions 
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are influenced by individual fitess, age, sex, and training. The second section 
explains how physiological reactions are affected by the environment, and in par- 
ticular by heat and humidity. The final section offers methods for measuring the 
physiological strain of workers, evaluates several means of reducing stress and 
fatigue, and considers the implications of the physiological approach for selection. 
placement, and supervision. 


A New Loox at Encineer Attirupes: 4 Study Conducted by Deutsch & Shea, 
Inc., Manpower Communications Consultants. Industrial Relations News, 230 W. 
41 St., New York 36, N-Y., 1961. 60 pages. $3.50. Report on a study of how engi- 
neers feel about a number of aspects of their jobs—management-engineer relations, 
incentives, communications, elements entering into job choice, and the like. The en- 
gineers’ responses to depth interviews and highly detailed questionnaires are quoted 
extensively and are also presented in statistical tables, along with comparable 
material from previous studies in the field. In addition, the report offers some con- 
clusions and recommendations for management, engineering administration, and 
the recruiting function. 


Trapt Union Democracy in Western Europe. By Walter Galenson. University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif., 1961. 97 pages. $2.25. This study, based chiefly 
on interviews conducted in Europe two years ago, does not aim at encyclopedic 
coverage of its subject but focuses, rather, on those aspects that are currently of 
greatest interest in either Europe or the United States—such questions as dual 
unionism, participation by members, and white-collar organizing. Professor Galen- 
son not only summarizes the structures of the labor movements of nine European 
countries but also offers his own opinions on the issues involved and tries to shed 
some light on their relation to union democracy in America. 


Cysernetics, Or Control and Communications in the Animal and the Machine. 
(Second Edition.) By Norbert Weiner. The M.LT. Press, Cambridge, Mass., and 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 212 pages. 
$6.50. To this complete revision of the 1948 edition of this highly influential book 
Dr. Weiner has added a new preface and two new chapters, one on learning and 
self-reproducing machines and the other on brain waves and self-organizing systems. 


PersonNeL ADMINISTRATION: A Point of View and a Method. (Fourth Edition.) 
By Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 
42 St., New York 36, N.Y., 1961. 749 pages. $7.95. This is the most extensive of the 
authors’ three revisions of their original 1947 text. In order to stress, even more than 
before, the role of line managers in personnel administration, Professors Pigors 
and Myers have rewritten most of the earlier material and have done a considerable 
amount of reorganizing. Several new sections have been added, and the six major 
divisions of Part I, the textual material, are now provided with brief introductory 
sections. Part II, the case material, includes four new cases and has dropped five of the 
original ones; in addition, the introduction has been revised to give more emphasis 
to the incident process, and several cases have been rewritten. 


Tue Instructor anv His Jos. By Homer C. Rose. American Technical Society, 848 E. 
58 St, Chicago 37, Ill, 1961. 281 pages. $5.50. In simple language, this manual 
outlines the basic principles and specific techniques that are applicable to all pro- 
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grams and teaching situations. Among the subjects covered are facts about learning, 
influences on learning, determining what to teach, lecturing and directing the dis 
cussion, questioning, and demonstrating. 


Tue Next Decape in Lasor-INpustry Conpitions v* New York State: A Challenge 
and an Opportunity. State of New York, 1960. Available from Documents Clerk, 
New York State Senate, Albany 1, N.Y. 298 pages. Gratis. After reviewing labor- 
industry conditions in New York State throughout the 1950's, this report outlines 
the challenges and opportunities presented by such trends as the growing influence 
of the public, the population explosion, automation, and the use of atomic energy. 
The next section consists of statements on particular aspects of labor-industry con- 
ditions: labor-management relations, public employment, minimum wage, work- 
men’s compensation, and the like. The concluding sections set forth a number of 
relevant legislative proposals. 


CrericaL Sxitts Manvat. (Report No. 14, Personnel Administration Committee.) 
Life Office Management Association, 110 E. 42 St., New York 17, N.Y., 1961. 37 
pages. $3.00. Guidelines for the training of clerical workers. The manual deals in 
turn with six skills—filing, typing, machine transcription, stenography, operation 
of calculating machines, and speaking on the telephone—explaining the various 
kinds of training for each and what they involve, listing sources of assistance, 
giving bibliographical references, and so on. 


Emp.oyer’s GuipE For EstaBLisHING A PENSION ProcraM. By William C. Gibson. 
The Pension Audit Service, 50 Dartmouth Road, Longmeadow 6, Mass., 1960. 


24 pages. $2.50. After a brief explanation of fundamental facts about pensions, this 
book sets forth, in chronological order, the steps and decisions involved in establish- 
ing a plan. It concludes with a section describing and comparing the yarious fund- 
ing arrangements available. Designed chiefly for companies that are planning to 
establish a pension program, it may also be useful to those that now have oné and 
want to reappraise its funding arrangement. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING oF INpUsTRIAL RELATIONS ReE- 
SEARCH AssocIATION. Edited by Gerald G. Somers. Industrial Relations Research 
Association, 1961. Available from Edwin Young, Sterling Hall, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wisc. 344 pages. $3.75. Papers and discussions on eight major 
topics—among them, public regulation of collective bargaining and union govern- 
ment in operation, research in the economics of medical care, the theory of collec- 
tive bargaining, frontiers of union growth, and labor issues in the 1960 political 
campaign. Also included is an index to IRRA publications over the period 1948-1960. 


EXpLoRATION IN MANAGEMENT. By Wilfred Brown. John Wiley & Sons, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 1961. 326 pages. $6.00. An exposition of the concepts and 
methods of organization developed by the Glacier Metal Company, a British concern 
that was the setting of Elliott Jaques’s pioneer study, The Changing Culture of a 
Factory. The author, who is both president of the company and a highly respected 
theorist of management, sets forth a model that, while highly unorthodox, particu- 
larly in its treatment of the traditional line-staff distinction, is, he maintains, an 
accurate description of the organization structure existing throughout industry in 
general. 
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The Menace of Moonlighting 


Nearly one in 20 employed Americans is a moonlighter, a new survey by the 
U.S. Department of Labor has found. Actually, most of the more than 3 million 
people who were holding down two or more jobs at the time of the survey ought 
not to be given the traditional name of “moonlighter” at all, for they reported 
doing their extra work during daylight hours. Slightly over a third were true 
moonlighters; 42 per cent said they worked mostly during normal weekday hours; 
and about a fourth reported performing their second job primarily on weekend 
time. 

Commenting on the survey, which was conducted in December, 1960, 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg noted that its findings give little support 
to the widespread belief that workers who hold down more than one job are 
thereby aggravating the problem of unemployment. “The hours worked on the 
second jobs are usually very short,” he said, “and a great many of these jobs— 
for example, those in farming and the professions—would be unsuited to the 
unemployed or of little interest to them.” 

As reported in the New York Herald Tribune, the study discovered that only 
180,000 of the 3 million “moonlighters” worked full time on both jobs. Most 
often, the dual jobholder put in a weekly total of 50 hours, 11 of which were 
devoted to his second job. With regard to Secretary Goldberg’s second point, the 
Labor Department pointed out that about 850,000 of the group operated their 
own farms or businesses for their extra job and that, in all, about 1.2 million of 
the 3 million second jobs would not be suitable for the unemployed. 

Another of the more important findings given in the Department's report con- 
cerned the stability that has characterized both the extent and the rate of dual 
jobholding over the past five years. Despite marked changes in the over-all em- 
ployment picture for this period, the number of moonlighters and the proportion 
of the workforce that they represent has remained relatively constant, as have the 
moonlighting rates of workers in individual industries. Even among workers in 
manufacturing, who are especially strongly affected by changes in economic con- 
ditions, the rate of dual jobholding has changed very little, varying only within 
the small range of 4.3 per cent to 3.9 per cent. As in earlier periods studied 
by the Department, moonlighting was much more common among men than 
among women, and was particularly widespread in the fields of public admin- 
istration, entertainment and recreation, education, and farming. 
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OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


Basic Materials from Successful Company Programs. If you want 
workable training ideas, you'll find them in this monumental new 
sourcebook. Here are actual supervisory training materials used by 
39 companies. And this truly encyclopedic work is organized for 
maximum usefulness and fingertip reference. 

In this giant-size volume, you'll find tested methods and adaptable 
plans to help you build a better training program and achieve your 
training goals. It includes: an authoritative survey of the develop- 
ment of supervisory training and step-by-step review of training 
techniques; descriptions of every type of training program—formal 
and informal, large and small—arranged by subject matter; and 
guides to help you plan, organize, staff, and control your own pro- 
gram. (1961) 
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